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CHAPTER I. 

A DBIVE IN HAMMEBHAM. 

A BBIGHT September sun was shipng over the 
great midland town of Hammerham. Every dingy 
brick and grey flagstone reflected back an oven- 
like heat. The shining brass plates on the shop- 
fronts and office-doors dazzled the spectator's eyes 
like so many burning-glasses, and polished bell- 
handles and brazen knockers were hot enough to 
scorch any ungloved fingers that might be applied 
to them. Notwithstanding the heat and the glare, 
however, the streets of Hammerham had been 
thronged from an early hour in the morning by 
people of all ranks and classes ; and the pavement 
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of the principal thoroughfares was polished by the 
tread of innumerable feet. 

Hammerham was (and is) a great working 
town. Its tall chimneys puffed forth their clouds 
of smoke into the upper air as usual; the clang 
and whirr of wheels had not ceased ; and the long 
rows of factory windows (conventionally called 
there " shop" windows) still trembled and vibrated 
to the metallic pulse of machinery. But a stranger, 
who should have stood at the central point of the 
town, where several principal streets converge to- 
wards the spot on which stand some of its chief 
public buildings, ndght have fancied that the busy 
hives of labour had been emptied of their occu- 
pants, and that men, women, and children had 
imanimously taken holiday and abandoned their 
toils for the day. Though it was now late in the 
afternoon, crowds still lingered, with the inexplic- 
able patience that belongs to an assemblage of idle 
people, outside the wooden barriers erected oppo- 
site to the principal entrance of a large building, 
from the open windows of which rich waves of 
sound rolled forth into the still autumn air. It 
was the last day of the great Music Meeting 
at Hammerham, and the conchtding chorus of 
Handel's Messiah was being sung in presence of 
a densely packed audience, whidi filled the spa- 
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dons hall from floor to ceiling. In their ap- 
pointed sequence the various instruments and 
Yoices took up the noble theme of the final 
fugue, succeeding each other with an irresistible 
force and majesty that left an impression on the 
mind of power and vastness^ such as is made by 
an Atlantic tide rolling grandly in upon some 
western shore. Peal after peal of harmony shook 
the air. Higher and higher rose the soaring 
voices. Fuller and fuller swelled the tones of 
the instruments until they all met and blended 
in the massive final chords with an overwhelming 
volume of sound, through which the mighty pulse 
of the great organ throbbed tumultuously. There 
was a moment's silence, then a long-continued 
hurricane of applause, and the Music Meeting 
was over. And now. the long line of carriages in 
waiting began to move, and the policemen on duiy 
in the roadway waved their white-gloved hands to 
bewildered coachmen, and shouted hoarse injunc- 
tions to them to " move on," or to " pull up 
there," or to " keep the line." Behind the bar^ 
riers erected to prevent the pressure of the crowd 
from obstructing the approaches to the hall, a 
sudden movement took place also* The closely 
packed multitude, who had been standing there 
for several hours without any symptom of xm- 
b2 
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patience, all at once appeared to be possessed 
with an overpowering sense of the value of time, 
and an unanimous desire to get away from the 
spot without losing an instant. They consequently 
hustled, pushed, and struggled; the stronger 
making their way through the throng by dint of 
ruthless elbowing and foot-crushing, while the 
weaker or more timid (a category which in a 
Hammerham crowd by no means includes a ma- 
jority of women) were driven hither and thither, 
wavering and staggering, and uttering loud re- 
monstrances against the roughness of their neigh- 
bours, but all equally intent on getting away with 
the greatest possible speed. 

A sudden check to the movement of the front 
ranks of the crowd forced those behind back upon 
the barriers, at the moment when a lame man, 
holding by the hand a little girl of some nine or 
ten years old, made a dart across the roadway 
from the hall, and endeavoured to dive under the 
horizontal timbers. He had succeeded in getting 
just within the paling, dragging the little girl 
after him, when he was met by the receding wave 
of crowd, and the child, forcibly separated from 
him by the pressure, was pushed back into the 
road, and fell under the wheels of a handsome 
carriage drawn by two spirited horses. 
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A cry of horror rose from all who saw the little 
creature drop. The coachman puUed up with all 
the force he could, nearly throwing his horses on 
their haunches, but he was unable to stop them 
before one of the front wheels had passed over the 
child, who lay motionless, close to the hoofs of the 
plunging and frightened beasts. 

A young gentleman instantly sprang down from 
the box, but before he could reach the child, she 
had been lifted up in the strong arms of a stalwart 
policeman, who held her with great gentleness, 
though in a sort of cool official manner, devoid of 
any excitement whatsoever. 

" Good God ! " exclaimed the young gentleman, 
making his way through the throng, " I hope it's 
nothing serious. She's — she's not killed, is she? " 

For the child's face was still as marble, and 
almost a^ white. It was a pretty little face, with 
delicate features and a mass of thick gold-brown 
curls falling back from the forehead, as she lay 
with her head drooping over the policeman's 
shoulder. 

" No, no, sir," rejoined the man who held her. 
"Not killed certainly. She has fainted away 
She'd best be took to the hospital at once. A 
doctor 'ud soon say whether there's any bones 
broke or not." 
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Meanwhile the lame man, who had been separ 
rated from the child in the crowd, and had been 
vainly seeking for her, perceived nothing of the 
accident until he heard the pitying exclamations 
of the bystanders, and saw the little white face 
raised up above the crowd. He turned and made 
for the spot where the child was, with frantic 
haste, limping along at a surprising speed, and 
maMng his way through the thickest of the throng, 
which opened for him to pass, as though informed 
by some mysterious means that the child who had 
been run over belonged to him. He arrived in 
time to hear the policeman's reconunendation. 
" No I " he panted, speaking in a thick voice, and 
labouring painfully for breath. " No, never ! 
Take her home. Give her to me. She shall 
not go to the hospital. Corda, Corda, my pretty 
one ! My poor darling I " 

Then turning to the late occupant of the car- 
riage, the lame man shook his fist in his face with 
a frightful oath, and cried frantically that he had 
murdered the child, and should be brought to 
justice. And then he fell to moaning and whim- 
pering over the impassive little face that lay still 
and piteous on the policeman's dark-blue breast. 

"Come," said the constable, sternly, "none o' 
that. The accident's nobody's fault but yours, 
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for leaving a little child like that in such a crowd. 
I seen the 'ole affair. If the coachman hadn't 
have polled up when he did, she'd have been cut 
in two by the wheels. If you won't let her go to 
the hospital, you'd better take her home at once 
and send for a doctor, instead of blubbering and 
blustering here." 

" I am deeply distressed," said the young gen- 
tleman, whom the lame man had assailed with 
such fury, " I am deeply distressed that the acci- 
dent should have happened; though I cannot 
think my man to blame. He was not driving 
carelessly, and the poor little thing was thrown 
almost under the wheels. But if you will tell 
me your address, I will put her into the carriage 
and have her driven home quickly and smoothly." 

" Oh yes, yes ; let me get out, pray, and put 
the child in my place," said a sweet trembling 
voice. The young girl to whom the voice be- 
longed leaned eagerly forward, and made as 
though she would have opened the carriage door. 
Two other ladies sat within the vehicle; one, a 
hard-featured, richly dressed yoimg woman, sat 
very quiet, and observant of the scene ; the other 
had thrown herself back in her seat, and put up a 
pair of daintily gloved hands so as to conceal her 
face. 
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The lame man looked from one to another in a 
helpless way, seeming to be divided between anger 
against the occupants of the carriage, and appre- 
hension for his daughter. But the policeman, 
with a muttered expression of his opinion that 
enough time had been wasted in "jaw," settled 
the matter by lifting the still insensible child into 
the carriage, and laying her on the cushions, with 
her head resting on the lap of the young girl who 
had spoken. " Now," said he, with a highly dis- 
approving glance at the child's father, " look sharp 
and tell the gentleman's coachman where to drive ; 
and move on there, will you? You're stoppin' 
all the line." With those words the guardian of 
public security resumed his post amidst plunging 
horses and rolling wheels, directing the confusion 
with imperturbable self-possession. 

" Good Heavens ! " exclaimed the lady who had 
hidden her face, revealing, as she removed her 
hands, a countenance of striking beauty; "good 
Heavens, Penny, what are they doing? Jackson 
is positively driving off. And this unfortunate 
but dreadful child ! Suppose she should die here ! 
Oh, it's too terrible. Where is Clement? What 
shall we do ? " 

"Don't be a fool," rejoined the elder lady, 
dryly. " Of course Jackson must drive off. We 
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couldn't stay there all day. I suppose they haye 
told him where the child's home is. Some back 
slum, no doubt. I don't understand why they 
could not have put her into a cab. But it's one of 
Clem's ideas." 

She spoke with a hard repulsive manner, and 
her small steel-bright eyes and projecting chin 
were not pleasant to look upon. Nevertheless, 
she bent forward and spread her handkerchief 
over the little curly head that lay bare to the 
scorching sunshine. 

The young girl on whose knees the child rested 
looked up with eyes full of tears. She was a very 
young girl, not more, apparently, than sixteen 
years of age, and she was trembling and pale. 
" Oh, poor little dear," she said, softly. " Is she 
not a sweet-looking little creature. Miss Charle- 
woodl Look at her poor pretty curls all soiled 
with dust. Oh, I do hope she is not seriously 
hurt." 

The carriage had now got clear of the crush of 
other vehicles, and the coachman was urging his 
horses on at a smart pace. Suddenly the beau- 
tiful young lady stood up in the carriage, balancing 
herself with difficulty, and exclaimed, imperiously, 
"Jackson. Stop ! stop ! Do you hear me? Where 
are you taking us to? Penny, do you see this? 
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We're getting into a frightful neighbonrhooiL 
Stop this moment, Jackson." 

The man touched his hat, and glanced down 
oyer his shoulder into the carriage, but without 
slackening speed. 

"I beg pardon, Miss Augusta," he said, '^but 
Mr. Clement ordered me to drive as quick as pos- 
sible to No. 23, New Bridge-street. Him and the 
lame party went round afoot the short way, to 
fetch Doctor Brett. We shall be there in a mo- 
ment, mi^s." 

He spoke to the handsome lady, but looked ap- 
pealingly towards that other lady whom the young 
girl had addressed as Miss Charlewood. 

'^ It's quite right, Jackson," said the latter, 
sharply. "There's my brother with the child's 
father and Mr. Brett at a door on the left-hand 
side of the way. Pull up, man. Where are your 
eyes? I could see the number, 23, half a mile 
off." 

In truth, the little steel-bright eyes looked as if 
they had considerable seeing power. When the 
carriage stopped, the lame man, shaking violently, 
and in a state of uncontrollable excitement, came 
forward to lift out his little girl. But the surgeon 
put him gently aside, and took the light form in 
his own arms. The child's eyelids quivered, and 
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she uttered a faint moan. ^^ Merciful Heaven I " 
cried Miss Augusta, putting her fingers into her 
ears and closing her eyes tightly. "This is too 
dreadful." And she remained motionless, shutting 
out sight and sound as much as possible. 

" I suppose we can't do any good here, Clem ? " 
said Miss Gharlewood, with an impatient shrug. 

"No; none whatever. You had better drive 
home at once. My mother will be getting un- 
easy." 

" Won't you come with us ? " 

'^I will only wait to hear Brett's report. That 
lame man, the father, is too scared to be of much 
use. It is a thousand pities that he didn't let her 
go to the hospital. If anything happened to my- 
self, it is where I would beg to be taken to." 

" Do you think, Mr. Gharlewood, it is a very 
bad accident ? " asked the young girl who had held 
the cluld. The tears were running down her face, 
and she was still trembling very much. 

"I hope not. I trust not," he answered, ad- 
vancing to the door of the carriage ; " but I will 
bring you a true report presently. You are going 
to lunch with our people, are you not! Home, 
Jackson 1 " 

" Really," said Miss Gharlewood, when the car- 
riage had quitted the stones, and was rolling 
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smoothly along a suburban road, bordered by 
handsome villas, " really, I must appear a horrid 
monster beside you two sensitive young ladies. 
Mabel's sensibilities have quite overcome her, and 
Augusta is only just not fainting." 

The young girl whom she called Mabel coloured 
deeply, and hastily dried her wet eyes. 

" Tm very sorry, Penelope, that my nerves are 
not made of cast iron, like yours," retorted the fair 
Augusta, languidly ; " but I confess I have a 
horror of scenes, and I cannot help it. It is far 
from pleasant to be so sensitive as I am, I assure 
you ; but I should hardly suppose that you found 
it very agreeable to have to penetrate into that 
abominable den. Ugh ! I felt quite sick." 

"Abominable den? Oh, New Bridge-street. 
Ah ! it w coaly." 

" Coaly ! And the canal full of dead cats and 
dogs! And the filthy people 1 And the foul 
smells ! I should not be at all surprised if I were 
to have a fever. It was most inconsiderate of 
Clement to make us go to such a place in a broil- 
ing heat like this." 

" Yes ; and most inconsiderate and selfish in the 
little girl," returned Miss Charlewood, "not to 
choose a cool day on which to get herself run 
over. But here we are at home, and here is 
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mamma flattening her nose against the dining- 
room window. I suppose her sensitiveness will 
take the form of scolding us all round for having 
caused her paroxysms of anxiety by our delay. 
Jump out, Mabel; my dear, I shall put you in the 
van." 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE GHABLEWOODlfi. 

The Charlewoods were rich people. Very rich 
people, even in that rich town. The firm of 
Qandry and Oharlewood, great builders and con- 
tractors, was known all over the world. Gandry 
had ceased to exist (at least, so far as the business 
was concerned) years ago, having been bought out 
by the junior partner ; but his name had never 
been cancelled from the firm. Since his day, the 
tide of affairs had set steadily in favour of old 
Luke Oharlewood, and had carried him on to 
fortune. He had been a very, very poor man 
once, his father having been an Irish labourer 
under a bricklayer ; and there were those who pro- 
fessed to remember Luke himself, with a hod on 
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his shoulder, working hard for eighteenpence a 
day. Fiction or fact, however, those days were 
long ago, and were unknown to, or forgotten by, 
nearly all who now came into communication with 
the wealthy Mr. Charlewood. Such reminiscences 
as I speak of were usually uttered in public-house 
parlours of very humble pretensions, where the 
poorer sort of tradesmen or artisans congregated 
on Saturday evenings, to smoke and drink, and 
discuss the state of the body politic, or the affairs 
of their neighbours. The distinction which un- 
fortunately exists between theory and practice was 
frequently exemplified at these gatherings in a 
•very striking manner; it being observable that 
those persons who had proved to be the most in- 
competent and unsuccessful in their own conduct 
of life, were ready, at a moment's notice, with in- 
fallible methods for the improvement and correc- 
tion of the rest of the world, from kings and 
cabinet ministers downward. Certain it is that, 
when all accounts were balanced, no man could 
bring any more specific accusation against Luke 
Charlewood than that he had been poor and now 
was rich, and that from being rich he had always 
grown still richer* He had lived single to a much 
later period in life than is common in the class 
whence he sprang, and he was already a thriving 
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man when he married the daughter of a prosperous 
tunber-merchant, with whom he had business re- 
lations. His wife had borne him many children, 
but they lost several in early infancy, and, at the 
time when this story opens, their family consisted 
of two sons and two daughters. Penelope, aged 
twenty-seven, was the eldest of these ; her brother, 
Clement, was a year and a half younger ; and the 
remaining two, Walter and Augusta, were aged re- 
spectively seventeen and twenty. 

Clement had for some time taken an active share 
in his father's business, and dining the past year 
the style and title of the great firm had been 
changed to Charlewood and Son ; though it con- 
tinued to be known and spoken of as Gandry and 
Charlewood. Clement Charlewood threw all the 
strength of a strong character into his daily pur- 
suits. The vastness of the operations undertaken 
by the firm, and the wide and various portions of 
the civilised— nay, for that matter, and uncivilised — 
world, over which they extended, had to the young 
man's imagination an element of wonder and 
grandeur which redeemed them in his mind from 
mere hard prosaic money-grinding. He would 
have said to others, and even perhaps to himself, 
that no human being ever existed who more 
heartily despised the unpractical and romantic 
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than he. Nevertheless, Clement Charlewood had 
his ideal. Sach a standard of inflexible and spot- 
less integrity, unwearying industry, and en- 
lightened progress, as he carried in his mind^ no 
business house in Hammerham or elsewhere had 
ever reached. 

The youngest son, Walter, the spoiled idol and 
darling of his mother, was as frivolous, vain, and 
idle, as his brother was earnest, proud, and 
energetic. The lad was not without some lovable 
qualities, having, at times, impulses of generosity, 
and a womanish emotional kind of tenderness. 
But he had been humoured, petted, and flattered, 
until nearly all that was good in him was hidden 
under a mass of selfishness. Of the two daughters, 
Penelope and Augusta, the reader has already seen 
somewhat. 

The house this family inhabited was a hand- 
some and luxurious one. A substantial red-brick 
mansion, dating from the reign of Queen Anne,, 
and surrounded by gardens. If the house had 
been a little further from the road^ and the lodg^ a 
little further from the house, the general effect of 
the approach would have been better. But the 
house, when first built, had been surrounded by 
wide meadows, stretching far beyond the garden 
fence. The modem increase of Hammerham, and 
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the spread of wealth, had occasioned a mnshroom 
growth of villa residences all around the old 
mansion. The soil, plentifullj manured with 
bright new coin of the realm, had brought forth 
an abundant crop of fantastic dwellings. There 
were stucco houses, stone houses, timber houses, 
brick houses, iron houses. Houses built in the 
Italian style, the Swiss style, the French style, the 
CUnese style. Chalets and pagodas, campaniles 
and chateaux, bearing much such resemblance to 
the original edifices they professed to imitate, as 
the aniTTials in a toy Noah's Ark bear to real live 
beasts and birds. One generally knew what 
they were meant for, as one generally can dis- 
tinguish the scarlet lion from the orange tiger in 
the toy box. But there was a class of houses (the 
Hammerham people were fond of designating them 
as Elizabethian cottages) which proved a snare and 
a pitfall to the unwary stranger ; so frequent was 
their tendency to run into the pagoda on the one 
hand, and the Swiss cow-house on the other. To 
none of these varieties, however, did the dwelling 
of the Charlewoods belong. It was known as 
Bramley Manor, and was, as has been said, a fine 
substantial family mansion, boasting a long terrace 
walk shaded by noble old elm-trees, on the garden 
side of the house. The elms and the terrace-walk 
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could scarcely have been had, ready-made, for 
money. But, assuredly, few things were wanting 
within or without Bramley Manor, that money 
eould purchase. The gardens were cultivated with 
exquisite skill and care ; the hothouses were fiUed 
with choice and rare plants; the stables with 
costly horses. Every latest patented improvement 
in the way of household comfort or luxury which 
Hammerham produced from its thousand dingy 
resounding workshops, found a place in Bramley 
Manor. 

Indeed, its interior brightness and splendour 
harmonised but little with the quaint sobriety of 
its outward aspect, which, save for the mellowing 
touch of time, and the plate-glass that glittered in 
the long narrow casements, was but little altered 
from that which it originally wore a century and a 
half ago. There was only one apartment that 
seemed properly to belong, by the antique fashion 
of it, to the old house. This was the dining-room, 
a somewhat low-pitched but spacious room, lined 
with a very finely carved oak wainscot. Before 
Mr. Charlewood's time this had been barbarously 
covered with a thick coating of whitewash, picked 
out with blue. But that had now been removed, 
and the dark wood was again revealed in all its 
sombre richness. Mrs. Charlewood, indeed, com- 
C2 
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plained that no amount of wax candles could light 
up her dining-room, and that, do what she would, 
it remained gloomy. But then Mrs. Charlewood 
had no sense of the picturesque, and would, in her 
heart, have preferred the whitewash picked out 
with blue — ^if only she might have been permitted 
to add plenty of gilding. 

It was in this room that the good lady had 
been standing, flattening her nose against the 
window, as Penelope had remarked, and looking 
out anxiously for her children's return from the 
Music Meeting. As the carriage stopped, she 
came hurrying and panting into the entrance hall, 
her gold and scarlet head-dress trembling, and the 
thick folds of her black satin dress sweeping over 
the marble floor, and raising quite a little simoom 
in the still sultry air. Mrs. Charlewood had once 
been pretty, with a pink and white face of irregular 
outline, and a soft though scanty crop of light 
hair. She had now grown immensely stout, and 
the blush roses on her cheeks had deepened and 
widened into crimson peonies. But she still affected 
a little languishing lachrymose manner, which, to 
say truth, was less suited to her present matronly 
appearance than it had been to the delicate pretti- 
ness and drooping curls of her maiden days. 
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" Where in 'Eaven's name have you been ? " she 
cried "What 'as detained you?" 

Mrs. Charlewood could scarcely be said to drop 
her A's, for she had a peculiar habit of making a 
determined pause before words beginning with that 
ill-used consonant^ as though to call attention to 
the fact of her ignoring it altogether. In short, 
there was the same distinction between her omission 
of the aspirate and other people's, as exists between 
simply overlooking a friend in the street and cutting 
him dead. Mrs. Charlewood cut her A's dead. 

" The oratorio must have been over an hour ago, 
at least," continued the good lady, " for I saw the 
carriages coming up from town by dozens." 

"We have been to New Bridge-street, mamma. 
An uncomfortable little girl tumbled under our 
wheels. But suppose we impart all particulars 
over luncheon? We have brought you Mabel 
Eamshaw quite exhausted with excitement ; and I 
profess myself hungry, with an utterly uninterest- 
ing and common-place appetite." 

Mrs. Charlewood kissed her young guest, and led 
the way into the dining-room. She would have 
liked to put many more questions, and to have had 
her curiosity gratified without delay. But, in truth, • 
she stood very considerably in awe of her eldest 
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daught^, and thoogfat it wise to wait with outward 
patience until it should please Penek^ to speak. 
Augusta had pleaded fatigue, and had retired to 
her own room, there to partake of a very sub- 
stantial cdid cdlation. She was averse to taking 
her meals with the rest of the family, always ex- 
cepting dinner, which was a f (Nrm aikl a ceremony, 
and admitted of a brilliant toilet. 

«Wdl, Mabel," said Mrs. Charlewood, when 
they were seated at table, ^ I ^ape you ^'oyed 
the concert? Penelc^ don't seem indined to 
give me any news, so I must look to you to 
do it, my dear." 

"It was very fine," answered Mabd, "and I 
am vary mudi obliged to you all for giving me 
such a great pleasure. I hope you don't think 
me ungrateful, Mrs. Charlewood, but the acci- 
dent drove away the impression of the music for 
a time." 

Then Miss Chariewood, being restored with 
meat and wine, unlocked her lips, and b^an to 
relate the story of the little girl. She was in the 
midst of her recital, when Clement entered, having 
evidently hastened. Mrs. Charlewood assailed him 
with a torrent of questions. She had a great 
respect for her son, but she was not afraid of him. 
She had an instinctive knowledge that Clement 
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would never permit himself the sharp speeches at 
his mother^s expense which Penelope ruthlessly in- 
dulged in. 

Mabel Eamshaw sat silent^ listening earnestly 
to what he told them. She was not a beautiful 
girl, except in so far as the first fresh bloom of 
healthy youth is beautiful ; but her face was full 
of intellect, and capable of a singular expression of 
concentration. Her forehead was wide and well 
developed, and her eyes of a changing grey, shaded 
by short thick dark lashes. These eyes, bright and 
liquid, though not especially large, made the chief 
charm of her face. But it was in the mouth that 
all its characteristic expression lay. It was a deli- 
cately cut, sensitive mouth, but with a capacity for 
locking itself into a fixed frozen scorn, that changed 
and aged the whole countenance. The soft lips, 
when smiling or speaking, were flexible and tender, 
but once shut, they conveyed in some indefinable 
way a strange indomitable power of silence. They 
were not locked now, however, but slightly parted, 
as she listened to Clement's news of the little girl, 
and the bright eyes, full of candour, were raised 
with an entire absence of self-consciousness to the 
speaker^s face. 

"I am heartily glad to be able to say that there 
is nothing serious to be apprehended," said Clement. 
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"The collar-bone is broken, but Brett assores 
me that she will be as well as ever in a few 
weeks." 

"Poor little thing!" exclaimed Mrs. Charle- 
wood. "But, dear me, how careless to take a 
little girl like that out in such a crowd, and him a 
lame man, too. But there ! Those kind of people 
have no more forethought than anything." 

".What is the kind of these people, Clem?" 
■asked Miss Charlewood. " The child had not the 
usual look of a New Bridge-street aboriginal." 

" No, indeed," Mabel eagerly struck in ; "I have 
never seen a more refined little face." 

" Well," said Clement, " I believe the man is a 
fiddler. He had been to the hall to speak to some 
of the musicians, he told me. He's a shiftless, 
scampish kind of fellow, I fancy. Altogether, he 
impressed me unfavourably." 

"But he seemed very fond of the child," said 
Mabel. 

"Oh yes; fond of the child, no doubt. He 
blew me up furiously at first, and said I had mur- 
dered her." 

"New Bridge-street," said Mrs. Charlewood, 
musingly. "Lawl Why that's a very wretched 
neighbourhood, Down by the canal. I know just 
where it is, because I remember very well ^" 
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Mrs. Charlewood's reminiscences — ^which related 
to her childish days when she lived in her f ather^s 
house on the canal wharf, and plajed see-saw on a 
stack of fragrant pine planks in the timber yard — 
were cut short by her catching Penelope's glitter- 
ing eye fixed upon her in decided disappro\cal. 
The poor lady stopped in some confusion, and 
added abruptly, " I mean to say, Tve always un- 
derstood it was a 'orrid part of the town." 

"Yes," said Miss CBarlewood, "you should have 
seen Augusta's horror at having only to drive 
through it. I wonder why people live in New 
Bridge-street I " 

" I scarcely think you do wonder. Penny," said 
her brother. "They live there because they can't 
afford to live in a better place." 

"But then," said Mabel, timidly, "if these 
people are so poor, will they be able to I 
mean, won't this accident be a — a terrible expense 
to them?" 

" Oh, I don't think they are in destitution. The 
father — ^he told *me his name is Trescott — ^has a 
weekly engagement to play in the orchestra of the 
theatre." 

At the word Mrs. Charlewood raised her eye- 
brows and shut her eyes, shaking her head slightly 
from side to side, and uttering a stifled moan, 
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under coyer of which dein<»istration Clement added 
hurriedly, in a low voice, meant only for Mabel's 
ear, " I have begged Brett to pay her every atten- 
tion, and have desired the woman with whom they 
lodge to see that she wants for nothing. You know 
I feel in a measure responsible, though really the 
accident was in. no way Jackson's fault." 

" It is very good of you," said Mabel, softly. 

Mrs. Charlewood, finding that Clement had been 
saying something that she could not catch, stopped 
midway in another moan, and opened her eyes. 
**Ah, dear mel" she said. "What a sad thing I 
How dreadful for the little girl to be mixed up 
with such people. Think, only think, of her poor 
souL" 

"No doubt that is the thing to do, mamma," re- 
marked her eldest daughter; "but I think Clenokent 
has been so absurd as to think of her poor body 
first. Periiaps cme might be weak enough to like 
that best, oneself, if one's collar-bone were broken." 

She had partly heard, and wholly understood, 
Clement's whispered speech. FefVv things said or 
done in Penelope Charlewood's presence escaped 
her observation. 

Mabel rose and drew the light cape of her simple 
muslin dress round her shoulders. "You're not 
going, my dear ? " said Mrs. Charlewood. 
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"Nat going, Mabel! " echoed Penelope. 

Mabel was a great favoiirite at Bramlej Manor* 
Even Miss Charlewood bad been known on several 
occasions to speak with unalloyed praise of Mabel 
Eamshaw. None the less did she make sharp 
stinging speeches to her face. But these Miss 
Charlewood lavished on friend and foe with ab- 
solute impartiality. 

"Yes, if you please, Mrs. Charfewood," said 
Mabel. " I promised mamma to go home directly 
after lunch." 

"Oh, but, my dear, we'll send and tell your 
mamma, if you'll stay. Mr. Charlewood will be 
disappointed not to see you when he comes in." 

"Thank you, but I don't think he will care 
very much," said Mabel, smiling. "Besides, I 
promised." 

"Never mind " Mrs. Charlewood was be- 
ginning ; but Penelope intejrupted her. 

"Never mind, mamma? I'm astonished at you. 
A promise is a promise. Think of Mabel's poor 
soul!" Whereupon Mrs. Charlewood said no 
further word. 

" K you don't mind walking, I will see you to 
your own door. Miss Eamshaw," said Clement, 
rising too. "I have business that will take me to 
Fitzhenry's-road." 
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So Miss Eamshaw went her way, accompanied 
by Mr. Clement Charlewood. They passed out of 
the hall door together on to the drive, and Penelope, 
watching them from the dining-room, heard through 
the open window Mabel's sweet voice saying, as she 
shyly took Clement's offered arm : " Don't you think 
Christian charity is a very, very rare thing, Mr. 
Charlewood!" 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE SAXELBTS. 

MabeTj Eabnshaw's mother had married a 
second tune. Her present husband, Mabel's step- 
f ather, was a Mr. Saxelby ; and by him she had 
one child, a little boy of three years old. Mr. 
Saxelby was chief clerk — ^he said secretary — to the 
flonrishing company which supplied Hammerham 
with gas. He was a very thoroughly efficient clerk, 
and had risen to his present position in the com- 
pany's employ, tlirough various gradations, until 
he had come to be a very much trusted and in- 
fluential personage in nearly all their transactions. 
He earned a good salary, and, some people thought, 
had saved money ; others maintained that he lived 
fully up to his income. He had met Mrs. Earn- 
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shaw — ^then a very pretty widow — at a Welsh 
watering-place, some five years before the date of 
my story. She was living as companion to a very 
cross and disagreeable old lady, who combined 
those attributes with remarkably strong and un- 
compromising low-church views on religion. She 
tortured poor, meek, weak, pretty Mrs. Eamshaw 
with her temper, and frightened her with her 
doctrine. So when Mr. Saxelby — then a ptaid 
bachelor of two-and-forty — fell in love with and 
proposed to her, the poor woman was grateful to 
him in proportion to the joy she felt at the idea of 
escaping from her present lot, and accepted him 
without hesitation. Her little girl was staying with 
some relatives of her late father. Very Uttle was 
ever said about these relatives after Mrs. Eam- 
shaVs second marriage ; but Mr. Saxelby at once 
sent for the child, and had her to live in his own 
house. He behaved well to Mabel on the whole, 
and was a kind husband to her mother. But 
between him and his step-daughter much sym- 
pathy was impossible. Benjamin Saxelby's cha- 
racter was rigid, his intellect narrow, his education 
very limited. His was the intolerant ignorance 
which is so hopeless to deal with, because it can 
conceive nothing beyond the circumscribed range 
within its ken, and takes its own horizon for the 
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bonndaiy of the uniyerse. He had a standard of 
intyy to which — ^in justice it must be said — ^he 
conscientiously endeavoured to adhere. But un- 
fortunately, this included very few qualities that 
are calculated to call forth strong attachment. 
And it was beyond Mr. Saxelb/s mental possi- 
bilities to perceive that when Mabel's moral mea- 
surement failed to coincide accurately with his 
standard, it was occasionally because she was 
above, and not below, it. His wife's weaker and 
more plastic nature accommodated itself more 
easily to his opinions and prejudices. Besides, all 
the love of which he was capable was given to her 
and to her boy. And if there exist any natures 
in which real love does not awaken an answering 
affection, Mrs. Saxelb/s was not one of them. 
She was very grateful, very gentle, very humble, 
and a little selfish, with the soft selfishness that 
springs from weakness and indolence. Mabel was 
tenderly attached to her mother, towards whom she 
assumed at times a sort of protecting air ; but she 
cherished a secret worship for her dead father^s 
memory : crediting him with many more high and 
noble qualities than he had ever possessed, and 
clinging passionately to those who belonged to his 
blood. Mabel had been too young to form any 
real estimate of her father's character, for he died 
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when she was but six years old. But she had 
thought of him, and spoken of him, until she per- 
suaded herself that she retained a vivid remem- 
brance of her dead parent. 

The Saxelby household was by no means an un- 
happy one. Mabel had too much sweetness of 
nature and clearness of mind to grudge her mother 
the happiness and comfort she derived from her 
second marriage. And when the baby-brother 
arrived, she took the little fellow into her warm 
young heart, and loved him with a rich abundance 
of sisterly affection. There was one point, and 
one only, on which Mabel felt any bitterness or 
resentment towards her step-father, and this point 
they both tacitly agreed to avoid. The grievance 
which rankled in Mabel's mind arose from the 
mode in which she had been withdrawn from the 
protection of her f ather^s relatives ; and the abso- 
lute prohibition which Mr. Saxelby commanded 
his wife to lay on her holding any communication 
with them, from the time she left their roof for 
his. Mabel had been a little girl of eleven at the 
period of her mother^s second marriage, and the 
five years that had since passed had served to 
obliterate from her mind in a great degree the 
impressions of the time spent in her aunt's family. 
Still she preserved an affectionate remembrance of 
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those tabooed relatives, and had made many high, 
though rather vagae, resolves to seek them ont, 
and renew her old loving intercourse with them, 
at that distant and constantly receding epoch, 
which I presume we have all of us pictured to 
ourselves once upon a time, and which Mabel 
naively characterised as '^ the time when I shall be 
able to do as I like." 

The Saxelbys' social position in Hammerham 
was immensely inferior to that of the Charlewoods ; 
and yet the two families were on very intimate 
terms. Benjamin Saxelby and Luke Charlewood 
had known each other as men of business for 
years ; Mr. Charlewood being, in fact, one of the 
principal directors of the gas company, whose 
shareholders had collectively a right to^ call Mr. 
Saxelby their servant. But it was not imtil after 
his marriage that the latter had crossed the 
threshold of Bramley Manor. Augusta Charle- 
wood was just completing her education at the 
school to which Mabel's step-father sent her, when 
the little girl arrived there as a new pupil. And 
Augusta Charlewood had taken a fit of romantic 
aflFection for her schoolfellow. (Augusta Charle- 
wood was rather prone to take fits of romantic 
affection. But it is only fair to add that they did 
not last long.) However, an invitation given and 
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accepted for Mabel to pass some holiday weeks at 
Bramley Manor, led to an acquaintance between 
the Charlewoods and Mabel's mother and step- 
father. And the Hammerham millionnaiies were 
not long in discovering that, whatev^ might be 
said of Mr. Saxelby, his wife bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of gentle breeding; and that the 
gloss of their spick-and-span gentility ran no risk 
of being tarnished by her society. Augusta's 
short-lived enthusiasm for that ^ dear, sweet, clever 
Mabel," had cooled very considerably long ago, 
but the young girl had ingratiated herself tho- 
roughly with all the other members of the family, 
and was treated ahnost like a pet child of the 
house. 

"Don't you think Christian charity is a very, 
very rare thing, Mr. Charlewood? I don't mean 
charity in giving. TJuU is not uncommon. But 
charity in speak? ng and thinking? ^ 

She always felt a little shy with Clement Charle- 
wood, of whose judgment and sense she had formed 
a very high opinion. And then he was habitually 
so grave and reserved, that she had never been 
able to become on the same terms of easy intimacy 
with him as with the rest of the family. She even 
had an idea that he did not particularly like her, 
although he was invariably kind and courteous. 
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^I know he looks upon me as a sillj little school- 
girl,^ said Mabel to herself. 

^ Without going further into your definition of 
charity, Miss Eamshaw, would you mind telling 
me, in plain words, what unkind speaking you so 
resent?'' 

She coloured deeply, but answered with firm- 
ness, ^ I think it was uncharitable to say that the 
little girl's soul was in peril only because her 
father plays in the orchestra of the theatre. I be- 
lieve very good people may belong to theatres." 

The young man glanced down at the flushed 
girlish face by his side in undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

"They maj/y certainly, I suppose," he said, 
slowly. "But forgive me for remarking that you 
are too young and too in — ^inexperienced to know 
much about it." 

" Of course I'm yoimg," said Mabel, making the 
damaging admission in all humility, "but, for all 
that, I do believe — ^I do know, that there are good 
people in theatres." 

They had arrived at her home as she said the 
words, and, without waiting for a reply, she 
pushed open the garden gate and ran lightly up 
the path to the house. 

The Saxelbys lived in what the agent, who let 
d2 
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it, called a " cottage homy." It was a square low 
house built of light yellow bricks, with long French 
windows opening to the ground; and it had a 
pretty bright space of flower-garden in front, 
separated from the road by one of the thick neatly 
cUpped box hedges for which the suburbs of 
Hanunerham are famous. There was a wooden 
verandah, painted a very bright green, running 
round the house ; and a very beautiful jessamine 
twined round the slender pillars that supported the 
verandah, and filled the air with the delicate per- 
fume of its creamy star-shaped flowers. At the 
back there was a long narrow stretch of velvet 
grass, enclosed between walls covered with fruit- 
trees. Altogether, Jessamine Cottage, FitzHenry's- 
road, was a very pleasant peaceful English-looking 
residence. And Mrs. Saxelby had contrived to 
give to its interior arrangements an air of elegance 
which was wanting to the gaudy splendour of 
Bramley Manor. 

Mabel stopped on the threshold of the glass door 
that gave access to the little entrance hall, and 
said, with her hand on the bell, 

" You'll come in and see mamma, Mr. Charle- 
woodt" 

He hesitated. But she seemed to take his com- 
pliance for granted ; for as soon as the neat maid- 
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servant had opened the door, she passed in, saying, 
without turning her head, ^* This way, please, Mr. 
Charlewood. Mamma will be in the morning- 
room, I know." 

So Clement followed her, and foimd himself 
imannoimced in Mrs. Saxelby's presence. That 
lady was sitting in a small room looking on to the 
lawn ; and the light chintz-patterned muslin dress 
she wore harmonised perfectly with the freshness 
and simplicity of her surroundings. The walls of 
the little sitting-room were covered with a pale 
brown paper, touched sparingly with gold. The 
carpet was also light brown ; and the window-cur- 
tains were of spotless white muslin. There was 
not an article in the room that could^ strictly 
speaking, be called ornamental, except an abun- 
dance of flowers. And yet, as Clement Charle- 
wood paused for an instant at the door, and looked 
at the sober-tinted room, vnth its green back- 
ground seen through the open window, and the 
delicate feminine figure that rose quietly to wel- 
come him, he was struck by the beauty and har- 
mony of the picture, and made an involuntary 
comparison in his mind between it and his mother^s 
drawing-room at Bramley Manor, which was by no 
means favourable to the latter. 

Mrs. Saxelby was a still pretty woman, with a 
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fair smooth skin^ and aquiline profile. She held 
out her hand with a gracious smile in greeting to 
Clement. 

Mabel threw off her bonnet, and, kneeling at 
her mother^s side, began to tell of the accident, 
and how frightened they had all been at first, and 
how kindly Mr. Charlewood had giren orders for 
the poor child's comfort. " Oh, mamma," she 
cried, winding up her somewhat confused recital, 
^' she was such a sweet-looking little creature. I 
should so hke — ^if I might — ^to call and ask if I 
could do anything for her." 

" Eeally," said Clement, quickly, " you mustn't 
think of it. It wouldn't do at all." Then, check- 
ing himself, he turned to Mrs. Saxelby with a half 
apologetic manner. " I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Saxelby," he said ; " but I gssure you the place is 
not the sort of place for Miss Eamshaw to visit, 
nor are the people the sort of people for Miss 
Eamshaw to come in contact with. She could do 
them no good. I will answer for every necessary 
care being taken of the little girl." 

"Dear Mabel is apt to be a little impulsive," 
said Mrs. Saxelby, stroking her daughter's hair. 

"Mamma, the child's father, Mr. Trescott, is 
a musician who plays in the orchestra of the 
theatre," said Mabel, in a low distinct tone. 
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There was a moment's silenoe. Mrs. Saxelby's 
netting had fallen from her hand on to the floor, 
and had apparently become entangled, for she 
stooped over it for some seconds without speak- 
ing. ^How can you persist, Mabel?" she said, 
still busy with her netting. "You know Mr. 
Saxelby wouldn't hear of it." 

Mabel rose from her knees. " I think it would 
be right to go and see if I could do the little 
girl any good," she said, "and I don't suppose, 
mamma, that you think her father must be wicked 
because he plays in a theatre." With that she 
locked her lips into a peculiarly scornful curve, 
which they had a natural capacity for quickly 
assuming, and walked out of the open French 
window into the garden without a glance at 
Clement. 

"Fm afraid," he said, following with his eyes 
the flutter of Mabel's dress as she slowly paced 
down the long narrow grass-plat — " Tm afraid 
Miss Eamshaw is a little displeased with me for 
venturing to oppose her philanthropic intentions." 

" Oh, you must not take offence at her manner, 
Mr. Charlewood. She is but a child. I shall 
give her a lecture by-and-by." 

" Offence I No indeed. I admire the generous 
feeling that prompts her. But do you know, Mrs. 
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Saxelbj, she seems to me to have some particiilar 
tenderness for these theatre people.** 

How singularly unmanageable Mrs. Saxelb/s 
netting was this afternoon ! It had again got 
itself into a condition which necessitated her 
stooping over it. 

Clement lingered a little, hat in hand. " I 
mnst be going,** he said, with a glance towards 
the garden. "Will you say good-bye for me to 
Miss Eamshaw? and,** he added with a smile, 
" beg her not to think me altogether wanting in 
Christian charity." 

But, as he spoke, Mabel returned, and, going up 
to him, quietly held out her hand. "Good-bye,** 
she said, " and thank you once more.** 

" Don't thank me, please, but tell me you for- 
give me." 

"I forgive you,** she said, with naive gravity, 
" because you do not know any better.'* 

" You are tremendously uncompromising. Miss 
Eamshaw, but I am glad to be forgiven by you 
on any terms. Good-bye. And trust me the 
pretty little girl shall be well looked after." 

" Mamma," said Mabel, when the sound of Cle- 
ment Charlewood's footsteps had died away along 
the quiet road, "don't be angry with me. But 
I cannot bear to hear those things said without 
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protest. It seems like — ^like bearing false wit- 
ness." 

Her mother drew the girl's head down, and 
kissed her silently. The autumn twilight seemed 
to have filled the room all at once, and she could 
not see Mabel's face distinctly, but, as she pressed 
her lips against her child's soft cheek, she felt that 
it was wet with tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NUMBER TWENTY-THREE, NEW BRIDGE-STREET. 

«rM«o thirsty." 

Poor little Oorda Trescott had said these words 
in a weak plaintive voice four or five times one 
night before a tall bony woman, who was sitting 
at the head of the child's bed, roused herself. The 
woman's gown was dirty, and her sandy hair was 
rough and unkempt, and she wore it twisted into a 
meagre wisp, and fastened with a big imitation 
tortoiseshell comb at the back of her head. She 
had a glaring red glass brooch at her throat, but 
no collar ; gilt earrings in her ears ; and held in 
her unwashed hands a soiled number of some red- 
hot romance which was then in course of publica- 
tion for the sum of one halfpenny weekly. 
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This was Mrs. Hatchins, the landlady of the 
house in which the Trescotts lodged, and to whose 
care the child was necessarily confided during her 
father^s nightly absence at the theatre. 

Mr. Hntchins was a hard-working carpenter 
who earned decent wages. And as they were a 
childless couple, and as Mrs. Hutchins's domestic 
duties were consequently not of a nature to absorb 
her whole time and attention, she was in the habit 
of letting the two rooms on her first floor and a 
garret at the top of the house. 

More than a week had passed since the acci- 
dent, and little Corda Trescott was mending 
rapidly, though she was still weak and helpless. 
True to his promise to Mabel, and prompted, 
besides, by a kindly interest in the child, Cle- 
ment Charlewood had sent to the house such 
comforts and delicacies as might reasonably be 
supposed to be beyond the culinary skill of Mrs. 
Hutchins, and he had called himself at No. 23, 
New Bridge-street, when business brought him 
into the neighbourhood. This was not seldom, 
for there were busy wharves and counting-houses 
in close proximity to its squalid dwellings, and not 
a little of the gold that glittered profusely in the 
suburban viUas of Hammerham was dug out of 
these dingy mines. 
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On one or two occasions when Clement paid a 
hasty visit to the little invalid he had heard from 
an upper chamber the sound of a violin played 
with remarkable skill and power. Clement had a 
great love of music, and some knowledge of it. 
Hammerham people, indeed, mostly pride them- 
selves on their musical knowledge. He was struck 
by the unexpected finish of style of the unseen 
player, and asked Corda if it were her father? 
But the child had answered, "No. Papa can't 
play like that, though it was papa who first taught 
Alfred." Alfred, she explained, was her brother. 
Alfred was a very clever brother, and she was 
very fond of Alfred. He had a fine tone ; didn't 
Mr. Charlewood think so ? Papa said Alfred had 
a fine tone. Papa said Alfred ought to make a 
great player. Only — and here Corda's voice was 
lowered confidentially, and she looked very serious 
— only he wouldrit practise. Not regularly, that 
was to say. Sometimes he would take a fit of 
industry, and practise ten hours a day for a week. 
But he had promised her that he would work 
steadily, and she was in daily expectation of his 
beginning to do so in earnest. Did he, then, do 
nothing for his livmg? Oh yes; Alfred was 
engaged sometimes in the orchestra of the theatre 
when any extra help was required. He was en- 
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gaged just now, for an opera company was per- 
forming at the theatre, and Alfred could take a 
first violin, whilst papa could only play second. 
But papa was very clever too. Mr. Oharlewood 
mustn't suppose it was not very difficult indeed to 
play a good second. , 

" Tm so thirsty, Mrs. Hutchins." 

The little voice came faintly once more out of 
the poor bed, and the bright feverish eyes looked 
wistfully at a great earthenware pitcher standing 
on the mantelpiece. 

"Goodness' sake, Cordelia," ejaculated Mrs. 
Hutchins, petulantly, " I hear you. You've said 
so ten times in a minute.'* Then glancing at the 
patient face on the pillow, her heart was softened, 
and she got up and poured out a mugful of barley- 
water from the great pitcher. Approaching the 
bed, she held the mug to the child's lips while she 
swallowed a deep draught. 

"A-h-h ! That's good, ain't it?" said Mrs. 
Hutchins, sympathetically drawing a long breath. 
Then she smoothed the child's hair back from her 
heated forehead with a not ungentle hand. But 
Corda shrank from its touch; for her senses, 
always delicate in their perceptions, even to fas- 
tidiousness, were far from being blimted by illness. 
And it must be confessed that, without being ex- 
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traordinarily dainty, one might have taken excep- 
tion to Mrs. Hutchins's hand. But, fortunately, 
the good lady perceived nothing of the child's 
shrinking, by reason of her having plunged again 
into the perils which encompassed " Eosalba of 
Naples; or, the Priest, the Page, and the Peni- 
tent." 

*'I wonder," said little Oorda, after a pause, 
restlessly turning her hot head on the pillow, " I 
wonder what o'clock it is ? " 

Mrs. Hutchins followed Eosalba of Naples into 
the " deepest dungeon below the castle keep," and 
heard the massive doors locked on her with a " fatal 
clash," before she answered shortly, " Dunno, Tm 
sure. 

"Because papa said he would come straight 
home after he had done. Ifs 'Lucia,' to-night. 
* Lucia' isn't a long opera. I should think he'd be 
back by eleven ; shouldn't you, Mrs. Hutchins t " 

Bosalba, having by this time got her body half 
way through the narrow loophole looking on to 
the moat (preparatory to escaping by means of a 
rope ladder supplied by the page), the situation 
was too critical to admit of Mrs. Hutchins's 
having a scrap of attention to spare. So she 
vaguely murmured, " All right, my dear." 

Down in the kitchen a dock was ticking loudly, 
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and some shrill crickets kept up a piercing choros 
on the hearth. Black-beetles, fortunately, are 
silent creatures, or they might hare contributed 
a formidable addition to the noises that fretted 
the sick child's nerves. Waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing! How long the time seemed! Would her 
father never come home ? Suddenly it occurred 
to her to turn the importunate ticking of the 
kitchen clock to account. She knew that there 
were sixty seconds in a minute, and sixty minutes 
in an hour. She would count the time by the 
beats of the clock, and that would make it pass 
quicker. Her father must be home by eleven. 
She guessed it to be about ten, now. So, she 
would count for an hour, and at the end of it 
papa would be here. Tick-tack, tick-tack, onet, 
two, three, four — ^two, three — one, two — and the 
small slight fingers that had been tapping on the 
coverlet relaxed, and were still. The eyelids 
quivered, drooped, and closed over the lustrous 
hazel eyes. The breath came regularly from be- 
tween the parted lips — ^little Corda was fast 
asleep. 

Almost at the same moment Bosalba succeeded, 
after various desperate struggles, in wriggling 
through the loophole, and getting a fair hold of 
the rope ladder. While she was still "poised 
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with one fairy foot upon its topmost round," the 
number came to an abrupt termination. 

"Lord bless us!" cried Mrs. Hutchins, im- 
patiently, "to think of its leaving off at that 
there interestin' pintl It's like as if they done 
it a' purpose." 

Laying down the story, she refreshed herself 
with a copious draught from the earthen pitcher. 

" Very good barley-water," said Mrs. Hutchins, 
"though it might ha' been better for a sup o* 
sherry in it. I s'pose they dussn't put it, 'cos of 
fever. Unconmion kind of young Oharlewood to 
be so attentive to Cordelia, and send things a'most 
every day. I never knowed the fam'ly was re- 
nounced" — Mrs. Hutchins probably meant re- 
nowned — "for troubling theirselves too much 
about other folk's wants. Old Luke's a hard file. 
That's about what he is." 

Mrs. Hutchins pursued her meditations half 
aloud before an oval looking-glass hanging over 
the chimney-piece, which so defied all the recog- 
nised laws of gravity and perspective in the re- 
flected image of the room which it presented, as to 
cause an instant sensation of sea-sickness in any 
unaccustomed beholder. 

"Ah I she's a nice little creetur," Mrs. Hutchins 
went on, "but spiled. Trescott's too uppish by 
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half. I can't think why them sort of people should 
give theirselves airs. But they mostly do. Young 
Alfred's the flower of the flock, for my money. He 
do so remind me of Sir Leonardo Gonzaga of the 
Sable Plume. Just the pictur of Leonardo he is, 
accordin' to my fancy. Only he's younger, and 
his hair ain't quite coal-black ; and he don't flash 
so continual with his eyes, as Leonardo do." 

Mrs. Hutchins was beginning to doze, with her 
arms folded on the table, and her hair in dangerous 
proximity to the flame of the candle, when the 
turning of a latch-key in the house door, and the 
sound of voices, roused her. She jumped up with 
a start, and hurried down-stairs, arriving in the 
kitchen as Mr. Trescott and his son, a lad of 
eighteen, entered it. Each carried in his hand 
one of those queer coffin-shaped boxes known as 
violin cases. The dress of both was poor. But 
while the father^s attire made no pretence of 
smartness, but expressed a sort of resigned and 
conscious shabbiness, the son's was indicative in 
twenty ways of an attempt at fashion and rakish- 
ness. Alfred Trescott was a remarkably handsome 
young fellow. His hair was allowed to grow long, 
and was put carelessly behind his ears, in foreign 
fashion. His pale face and regular features were 
illumined by a pair of magnificent dark eyes, 
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shaded by long laahes that many a reigning belle 
might have envied. These eyelashes gave a look 
of almost feminine softness to the eyes beneath 
them. But when you met their gaze full — ^which 
was not often, for they shifted restlessly from mo- 
ment to moment — ^you perceived that there was 
nothing soft in the expression of the eyes them- 
selves, but, on the contrary, a sinister watchful 
look, that seemed to hint at mingled ferocity and 
deceit. 

*^ How's Oorda?" asked Mr. Trescott, limping 
into the kitchen. 

"Ah, how's the poor little kid? " said Alfred. 

" Well, she's asleep now, Mr. Trescott. Tve a' 
been with her all the blessed evening," said Mrs. 
Hutchins, assuming (somewhat unnecessarily) an 
air of fatigue and exhaustion. " And Hutchins, 
he's been in bed these two hours. So be so good 
as not to make no more noise than you can help on 
going up-stairs, Mr. Alfred ; for Hutchins he has 
to be up at his work by five to-morrow, and if he 
don't get his rest reg'lar he's good for nothing." 

"All serene, Mrs. H.," rejoined Alfred, care- 
lessly; and he proceeded to strike a match where- 
with to light a short scientifically blackened pipe, 
which he drew from his pocket. 

"Alf," said his father, speaking in jerks, and 
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with a nervous twitching manner^ "I wish you 
wouldn't smoke now; your tobacco is fearfully 
strong, and the smell of it penetrates all through 
the house. I know Corda doesn't like it, and I 
don't believe it's good for her." 

^Does she say so?" asked Alf, poking out, 
with the unbumt end of his lucifer-match, a 
stra^Ung black-beetle left behind by its retreat- 
ing comrades in a chink of the hearthnstone. 

"Say sot Of course not. What does she 
ever say, with herself for its subject? But you 
mi^it have a little consideration for her in her 
feverish state, without her entreating it." 

^ Ahl" returned the young man, coolly taking 
along slow pull at the black pipe, " just so. Only, 
jou have heard from Mrs. H. that Corda is fast 
asleep ; consequently,, sir, this baccy will please me 
and do her no harm." 

While Mrs. Hutduns spread the supper-table in 
the untidy kitchen, setting forth cold meat, bread, 
and beer^ Mr. Trescott took a candle and stole 
aoftly up-stairs to the room where Corda lay still 
slewing. Shading the light with his hand, he 
stood by the bedside, and watched for a minute 
<uctwo the sweet delicate face flushed with slumber, 
and the gold-brown curls tossed in disorder over 
the coarse pillow. Some sense of her father's 
e2 
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sflent presence must have awakened the child, for 
though he neither spoke nor moved, she opened her 
^es, and held out her arms to embrace him with 
a little gasp of pleasure. 

"Papal" 

" My pet,*" said Mr. Trescott, " I have disturbed 
you.'' 

'^No, papa. I haven't been asleep a single 
minute. I was counting the clock, and that made 
me drowsy." 

" Counting the clock, Corda ? " 

Mr. Trescott's face twitched as with some pain- 
ful thought, and he limped imeasily once or twice 
up and down the room. "I'm afraid, my little 
one," he said, coming back to the bed, "I am 
terribly afraid that you are unhappy whilst I am 
out. What can I do,|Oordat I miMt go." 

"I know, papa." 

"Isn't that woman kind and attentive to you 
when I am away t " 

^^ Quite kind, papa. She gives me a drink, and 
moves me in bed whenever I ask her. I don't 
want her to talk to me. It don't amuse me, papa. 
I would rather lie and think." 

" Well, don't think, but sleep now, Oorda. 
You'll soon be strong again, and able to go out 
with me." 
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" Does — does Alf know Tm awake ? " asked the 
child^ wistfully. 

^^I think not, mj darling. Mrs. Hutchins said 
you were asleep when we came in." 

*^ Do you think he would mind coming to kiss 
me and say 'good night,' if he did know I was 



Mr. Tre^ott went to the head of the stairs and 
called to his son. " Your sister wants to say good 
night to you." 

After a minute's pause, Alfred, muttering some- 
thing which perhaps it was as well that the pipe 
between his teeth rendered unintelligible, came 
slowly up the stairs. 

"Well, yoimg 'un," he said, bending over his 
sister, "what's the latest intelligence? How are 
the breakages progressing t " 

" Oh, my bone's coming all mended, Alf. Mr. 
Brett said so," answered Corda, smiling up into his 
face. Then, as he stooped to kiss her, the strong 
odour of the tobacco made her turn her head away 
with a little choking cough. 

"What the deuce is up now?" asked Alfred, 
dropping the hand she had put into his. 

"I couldn't help coughing a little, Alf dear. 
You smell of smoke so." 

"It's a way I have, child, when I've been 
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smoking. That's not a very hriUiant discorery of 
yours/' 

He spoke in a dry sullen ione, and yras turning 
to go, when his sister canght his sleeve and drew 
him to her. 

^^I know you can't help it, dear. And I don't 
mind it a bit, generally. Not a bit," she added, 
with a quiet old-fashioned tur of experienced 
w^dom, ^* except when you do it too nmch for 
your health. Excess — si — sive" (Corda found lie 
•long word a little unmanageable, but surmounted 
4he diflSculty with dignity), "^xceBsiv© smoking i» 
^ery injurious indeed to young |>eople, Mr. Brett 




Alfred's ill humour was not proof against the 
child's caressing touch, nor the earnest loving lock 
in the clear eyes she raised to his. 

" Mr. Brett's an old woman," Tie replied, with a 
laugh. ^^You may tell him I say sa There, 
there 1 Never mind. Don't look shocked ! AlS 
to you, you're an old woman too-— the most re- 
spectably venerable party going — and Til turn 
over your words of wisdom in my mind« Good 
night, pussy-cat 1 " 

^ Thank you, Alf dear ! " retumed Corda. For 
pussy-cat was her brother^s highest term of endear- 
ment. She listened to the retreating footsteps of 
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her father and brother as they resounded on the 
nncarpeted stairs, and turned her head on her 
pillow to sleep, with a grateful smile on her face. 

" The young 'un's getting on like a house a-firc/' 
said Alfred, when he and his father were seated 
at their supper, and Mrs. Hutchins had retired to 
bed. "It won't be long now before she's all right 
again." 

"I don't know," returned his father. "I don't 
know. She's delicate, and will need care for a 
long time to come. Still, she is much better, cer- 
tainly." 

"It's been a jolly expensive game, this," re- 
marked Alfred. " I hope she don't mean to get 
run over often." 

" Good God, Alfred ! " ejaculated Mr. Trescott. 
"Why do you talk in that way? I suppose you 
do, in your heart, care for your sister ! " 

"Care for her? You know I care for her. 
She's a first-fate little article is poor pussy-cat. 
All the same, I take the liberty of repeating that 
this accident has been a jolly expensive game." 

" Mr. Charlewood has made himself responsible 
for the doctor's bill," said Trescott, contemplating 
the dirty tablecloth, and crumbling a piece of 
bread in his fingers. 

" Damn Mr. Charlewood," said Alfred, fiercely. 
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"What the devil should we take his charity fori 
A purse-proud upstart. Tm sick of Mr. Charle- 
wood." 

"Charity I Who spoke of charity? He says 
he considers himself responsible, and so do I. If 
any serious injury had happened to Oorda, I'd 
have made him smart for it." 

** Bosh 1 " responded the son, briefly. 

"What I say may or may not be bosh, but I'll 
tell you what is bosh, and that is your giving 
yourself airs to Oharlewood whenever you come 
across him. I know, as well as you do, that he's 
like all these Hammerham people-^that he thinks 
money is the be-all and the end-all of creation — 
and that he has no more notion of the respect due 
to Art and Artists than one of his f ather^s navvies. 
But he has been kind — ^yes, he has been kind — ^to 
Corda, and why quarrel with him? " 

"7 don't want to quarrel with him," said the 
young man, rising and taking up a tin candlestick, 
wherein about an inch of attenuated tallow candle 
was embedded in a thick roll of newspaper. "I 
don't want to, and I don't mean to quarrel with 
him, if he keeps a civil tongue in his head. But 
let him beware of such impertinent nonsense as 
inquiring if Fm industrious — ^faugh! — and if I 
mean to follow music as a profession, and if I 
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wouldn't like some regular employment. He shall 
not come the high and mighty over me, a con- 
founded hodman ! " 

Forgetful or unnundftd of Mrs. Hutchins's 
caution, Alfred Trescott tramped noisily up to his 
bedchamber at the top of the house, where the 
deep snores of Mr. Hutchins in the adjoining room 
would have sufficed to assure him (had he felt any 
anxiety on the subject) that his landlord was 
enjoying that repose which awaits the just man, 
especially after twelve hours' hard work. 

Mr. Trescott sat for nearly an hour brooding by 
himself in the dreary kitchen. He did not utter 
his cogitations aloud; but the latter portion of 
them, put into words, might have run somewhat 
after this fashion : ^^ I cannot think who it is that 
young girl reminds me of. Her face was familiar 
to me when I first saw her in the carriage ; and 
to-day, when she saw me in the street, and stopped 
me to ask how Oorda was, I could not get rid of 
the impression that I had known her long ago. 
Well, it don't much matter. It's pretty clear I 
never hcnoe seen her. As to long ago, why, she 
wasn't bom long ago." 

And then Mr. Trescott also betook himself to 
his rest, and Number Twenty-three, New Bridge- 
street, Hammerham, was wrapped in slumber. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

MABEL "joins." 

It will have been surmised that Mr. Trescott's 
cogitations^ recorded in the preceding chapter, 
related partly to Mabel Eamshaw. She had seen 
him that morning near Jessamine Cottage, on his 
way to give a lesson in the neighbourhood — for 
Mr. Trescott eked out his scanty salary by teach- 
ing the violin, whenever he could find a pupil— 
and had accosted him to ask after his little girl. 
Mabel had learned from Clement Charlewood that 
the child was motherless, and more than ever had 
she set her heart on visiting the little creature, to 
whose patient sweetness and bright intelligence 
Clement bore warm testimony. 

Mabel had a very strong will of her own, and 
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rarely set her heart on any object without com- 
passmg its attainment Neyertheless, for a yonng 
lady of sixteen to walk to New Bridgenrtreet nn- 
attended, and without the consent of her parents, 
was not to be thought of. But chance came to 
her aid from an unexpected quarter. 

Mr. Saxelby was a strong adherent and derout 
admirer of a certain evangelical clergyman, whose 
preaching (of a rery hot and strong quality) was 
popular with a large section of the Hanmierham 
public. Three times every Sunday, wet or dry, 
did Mr. Saxelby, his wife and st^Mlaughter, 
trudge down to the church of St. Philip-in-the- 
Fields, there to be edified by the eloquent dis- 
courses of the Reverend Decimus Fluke. As St. 
FhUip's lay at least a mile and a half from Jessa- 
mine Cottage, and ki a low squalid part of the 
town, the walk thither was exceedingly disagree- 
able, and even laborious. But Mr. Saxelby would 
hove considered himself a backslider, indeed, if 
anything short of serious illness had availed to 
keep bim or his family away from one of the three 
Sunday services. Equally, he would have thought 
himself disgraced had he been induced by inck- 
meot weather to avail himself of the shelter of a 
vehicle on these occasions. ^ Shall I not do so 
much for my Master?" he would exclaim, when 
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any nnconrcrted fnexid angge^ed that cabs were 
to be had in Hsmmexiuan. And Mr. Sazdhj 
reallT considered that in mlafllting to chordi* 
under his dripping gjisteriTng nmbrellay he was 
doing a good deal f« his Master; and his manner 
seemed to express a hc^ that the aacrxfice would 
be dnlj s^upcedated, and entered to his credit in 
the celestial re^Hters. 

TScfWf the Beverend Decinms Hoke^ incombent 
of St. Fhilqp-in-the-iidd% was an enefgetic man. 
A yeij energetic man was the Beverend Decimns 
Fhike. So energetic that ineyerent persons had 
been known to saj that it leqnired a constitution 
of exceptional yigoor to support existence within 
the sphere of his activity and that three mild 
corates had snccessively succnmbed to nervons 
exhaostiony and giyen up their positions in his 
drarch, owing to the incessant harrying — the word 
is not mine ; I merely qnote the irreyerent persons 
aforesaid — ^to which they were subjected by the 
reverend gentleman's energetic surveillance in the 
discharge of their parish dnties. Mr. Fluke was a 
widower, with seven daughters^ whose ages ranged 
from two-and-thirty to sixteen ; all unmarried, and 
all inheriting more or less their father's unflagging 
vigour of constitution. These young ladies threw 
themselves into the business of doctoring the souls 
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and bodies of their f ather^s parishioners, with cha- 
racteristic and unwearying activity. Miss Fluke, 
the eldest, was especially indefatigable in her at- 
tention to Sunday schools, class meetings, Bible 
readings, the practice of congregational psalmody 
^-of so severe a character, that the most censorious 
worldling could not accuse Miss Fluke of getting 
up her bi-weekly singing class for the vain purpose 
of giving pleasure to any created being — and last, 
and most important of all, district visiting. This 
was an^occupation dear to Miss Fluke's heart ; and 
as the parish of St. Philip-in-the-Fields was large, 
poor, and populous, she had an extended sphere 
for the labour which she performed entirely con 
amore. Her curiosity about the affairs of the 
parishioners (dictated, no doubt, by interest in 
their spiritual welfare) was insatiable. The stoutest 
Hammerham housewives — and Hammerham house- 
wives are not remarkable, as a class, for sensitive- 
ness or over-refinement — sometimes found them- 
selves no match for the well-directed unflinching 
fire of questions with which Miss Fluke plied 
them, in the course of her evangelical investiga- 
tions. You could not shame Miss Fluke out of 
anything; and in this superiority to the weak- 
nesses of her unconverted fellow-creatures lay, 
perhaps, at once her weapon and her shield. 
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Mr. Saxelby having been known for many years 
previous to his marriage as a constant and atten- 
tiye member of the congr^ation of St. Philip's, it 
was natural that he should be held in high favour 
by the Flukes, and that the ladies of that family 
should have endeavoured to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Saxelby and Mabd. They had 
not prospered very well in this endeavour ; finding 
Mrs. Saxelby far below their standard of zeal ; — 
"lukewarm," Miss Fluke pronoimced briefly; — 
and Mabel, given to disconcerting repartee and 
argument when pushed too hard on points of low- 
church doctrine or practice. Disconcerting, that, 
is to say, to one or two of the younger girls. Miss 
Fluke was never disconcerted by anything or any^ 
body. Mr. Saxelby, however, strongly encouraged, 
an intimacy between hia family and the Misses 
Fluke; and his wife, in her usual spirit of con- 
formity, endeavoured to make herself as agreeable, 
to those ladies as the imperfect state of her spiritual 
development would permit. 

On the day following the evening spoken of in. 
the last chapter. Miss Fluke and her third sister, 
Jane, made an afternoon visit to the inmates of 
Jessamine Cottage. Afternoon visits were not 
much in Miss Fluke's way generally ; she looked 
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on such formalities as yanily and waste of time ; 
saying, in her trenchant manner, " That ahs had 
no leisure for such observances, but that all 
Christian friends who had, would find her at home 
on Friday afternoons with her sewing^basket, when 
they could listen to h^ conversation, and satisfy 
themselves of her perfect health, without taking up 
valuable hours which should be devoted to the 
"Lord's work." The work which Miss Fluke 
thus designated, was, on Fridays, the construction 
of very coarse and very scanty garments— chieflj 
of flannel — ^for the poor. But on this especial 
afternoon Miss Fluke and Miss Jane Fluke did 
make a call at Jessamine Cottage, and finding the 
Saxelbys at their early dinner, sat down very 
willingly to partake of it with them. 

"The labourer," said Miss Fluke, holding her 
plate for another slice of beef, " is worthy of his 
Mre." 

"True, indeed^" returned Mr. Saxelby, "and 
you, my dear Miss Fluke, are indefatigable in the 
vineyard. Mabel, help Miss Fluke to potatoes." 

Mr. Saxelby was a short spare man, so upright 
as to give the idea that his back was supported by 
artificial means, and he walked, and moved, and 
spoke, with a sort of metallic snap. 
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*^It's a stubborn soil, Mr. Saxelby/' said Miss 
Fluke, " and requires the ploughshare to go deep, 
deep, deep." 

Miss Jane sighed, and murmured^ ^^Deep, deep, 
deep." She had a way of repeating her sister^s 
last word ; this being, indeed, her only chance of 
joining in the conversation at all, when Miss Fluke 
was fairly launched on one of her favourite parish 
topics. 

" Now, this very day," resumed the latter, " I've 
been district visiting for Eliza. Her beat is quite 
separate from mine, and really I have not time to 
take any extra duty. Only EUza is laid up with a 
cold, and the other girls' lists are all full. So, of 
course, I wouldn't withdraw my neck from the 
yoke, nor turn back from the narrow path, however 
thorny." 

" Thorny," said Miss Jane, pouring some cream 
over her fruit tart. 

" Now, Mrs. Saxelby," said Miss Fluke, turning 
on her hostess with such suddenness as to make 
that lady drop her fork with a clash, " why don't 
you come back to us? We want recruits. You 
had half a district with Loui last summer. Why 
abandon the good work? Eemember, you will 
have to give an account of your talent, even 
though you bury it in a napkin." 
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Miss Fluke shook her head so emphatically that 
the jet flowers in her bonnet quivered again. She 
usually wore black. No one quite knew why. 
Possibly because it had a good lugubrious effect 
by a sick-bed, and attuned the patient's mind to 
thoughts of a becomingly gloomy nature. Or, she 
may have worn black as mourning for the sins of 
her neighbours. 

"My dear Miss Fluke," said Mrs. Saxelby, 
smiling faintly, and looking helplessly at her hus- 
band, " I assure you I have no talent ^^ 

**We all have talents in the Scripture sense, 
Mrs. Saxelby," interrupted Miss Fluke. 

" Yes, of course. But I mean that I really am 
not fit for the work. My health is not strong; 
and then I have no influence whatsoever over the 
people. They frighten me." 

"I think," said Mr. Saxelby, " I do think, that 
my wife is not quite adapted for district visiting. 
It requires stamina." 

The Misses Fluke looked at each other with a 
significant smile, and nodded their heads. It had 
been found, indeed, on several occasions, that con- 
siderable stamina was required on the part of the 
visited, as well as the visitors : Miss Fluke's re- 
ligious exercises being of a fatiguing, not to say 
exhausting kind. 
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"Be it so," said Miss Fluke, with the air of 
making a great concession, and scorning to take 
any credit for it. " But there are other branches. 
Dorcas meetings, Bible class, catechism class, 
hymn dass, missionary collections, clothing com- 
mittees^ tract distribution. Come, Mrs. Saxelby, 
you cannot plead incompetency for alL" 

" Eeally, I — ^I don't know," stammered the poor 
little woman, colouring painfully, and feeling very 
much inclined to cry. " Tm so afraid to interfere 
with people, and have so little confidence in my 
own power to comfort them, or do them any 
good." 

" Comfort them ! " cried Miss Fluke. 

" Comfort them 1 " echoed her sister. 

" You — must — awake — them — ^to— a — ^sense — 
of sin. That's the one thing needful, Mrs. Saxelby. 
Comfort's of no use to them until they've got a 
sense of sin. It's a snare and a delusion — a fold- 
ing of the hands to slumber." 

Mabel, who had been sitting silently attentive, 
turned upon Miss Fluke, who was quite red in the 
face from the strength of her emphasis, and was 
about to make some rejoinder ; but she caught her 
mother^s imploring glance, and refrained. Miss 
Fluke, however, had perceived the movement of 
Mabel's head, and took the opportunity of address- 
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ing her, to ask why she at least, who was young 
and strong, should not put her shoulder to the 
wheel, and assist in the awakening process ? 

*^Now, I assure you," said that strenuous 
spinster, "that there is an immense field to labour 
in, Eliza's district, where Tve been this morning, 
is full of interesting cases. There is a woman, 
an electro-plater^s wife, in New Bridge-street, 
who has had some of the most remarkable ex- 
periences." 

Mabel started at the words, and Miss Fluke, 
taking her eager look of interest as a tribute to 
her own eloquence, proceeded with redoubled 
vigour : " Experiences, Mabel, of a tiboroughly 
evangelical and spiritual character. That woman's 
mind was in outer darkness — literally ouiter dark- 
ness. She was weltering — ^to use her own words 
— ^weltering, in worldliness and selfHseeking. I 
have strong reason to believe she drank. And I 
knowj* added Miss Fluke, nodding her head and 
speaking in a loud triumphant tone, "that she 
habitually used the most awfully bad language I 
WeU now; what is the result of three months' 
—only three months' — diligent district visiting, 
tract distributing, and attendance at Sabbath even- 
mg lecture t Why, that woman — Pugley her 
name is — ^is so awakened to t^ truth, has got 
f2 
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such a real sense of sin, that she looks upon the 
spiritual state of all her friends and relations with 
absolute loathing." 

*^ Lo-o-o-athing ! " repeated Miss Jane, unc- 
tuously. 

"And she said, I particularly remember, that 
she considered her husband's mother to be clothed 
in filthy rags, as with a garment — spiritually 
speaking, of course ; for the old woman is a very 
decent, clean old creature, in a worldly sense, and 
looks after her grandchildren when Mrs. Pugley is 
at lecture or Bible class." 

Miss Fluke stopping the torrent of her discourse 
here to take breath, and apply a very large pocket- 
handkerchief to her nose, with a strong wrenching 
action, Mabel took occasion to ask whether Eliza 
had any other houses, besides the admirable Mrs- 
Pugle/s, that she visited in New Bridge-street I 

"Let me see," said Miss Jane, availing herself 
of her sister^s temporary retirement behind the 
pocket-handkerchief to assert her knowledge of 
the subject, and advertise her share of the family 
energy. " Well, I'm not sure, but there's a great 
deal to be done in the neighbourhood, I know. 
Will you join, Mabel? Do say yes. It would be 
a real help, now that Eliza is ill. You could take 
the lighter duties to begin with. Just a little 
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Scripture reading, and so on, unless — ^unless — 
you'd prefer to have Eliza's catechism class, or to 
make a subscription-book for the Infant Bosjes- 
man Mission." 

"May I accompany Jane and Miss Fluke in 
their district visits ? " asked Mabel, addressing Mr, 
Saxelby. 

Her step-father was much surprised by the de- 
mand. Mabel had never before shown any desire 
to associate herself with her friends' parochial 
labours. But he answered at once : " Certainly, 
Mabel. I am rejoiced to think that you care 
about these things. Under Miss Fluke's guidance, 
I can have no objection to your going." 

"I must tell you, sir," said Mabel, flushing 
deeply, "and tell you, too. Miss Fluke, that I 
have asked to join you because I particularly wish 
to have an opportunity of seeing a poor sick little 
girl in whom I am interested, and who lives in the 
part of the town you have been speaking of. If 
you don't think it right to admit me with that 
motive, I shall be sorry. But that is the true one. 
I have no other." 

" Join, Mabel ! " said Miss Fluke, who had risen 
to go, and was tying her bonnet-strings with super- 
fluous application of muscular power. " It may be 
a useful and a blessed experience for you. If the 
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Htde girl joa speak of is in a state of grace, so 
nitich the better. If not, we will endeavonr to 

bring her into the way of ^Are yon ready, 

Jane? And have yon given 3klrs. Saxelby the 
penny snbscription card for the rebnilding of 
Ihickrell Chapel and school-honse? And the last 
report of the Infant Bosjesman Mission Ladies' 
-Conmiittee? And lent her the number of the 
Christian Eeminder, with those verses about jnsti- 
:fication by faith, adapted to a popular melody? 
Very well, then, come along. And Mabel, be 
your motive what it may, I say again to you, 
join I Kemember the beautiful hymn we had last 
Sunday, begiDning — 

Come dirty, come filthy, 
Come just as yon are ! 

That's my advice to you. Come just as you are ; 
only join ! " 

Miss Fluke took leave briefly with her sister, 
and was heard to march with a quick firm tread 
down the front garden path, and to shut the gate 
behind her with a loud jarring clang. 

"An excellent woman. Miss Fluke," said Mr. 
Saxelby. " One of those who may be truly said to 
be unwearied in well-doing." 

" I wish," said Mrs. Saxelby, " that she wouldn't 
shut the garden gate in that dreadfully violent 
way. It jars every nerve in my body." 
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To this, Mr. Saxelby made no reply, but took 
his hat and set forth to return to the office : 
having first kissed his wife's forehead with more 
gentleness than his ordinary manner would have 
led one to suppose him capable of. 

"Mabel," said her mother, when Mr. Saxelby 
had gone, " I'm afraid this won't do." 

" Won't do, mamma ? " 

"No; you'll hate the whole thing, and then 
you'll say so. And that will make a quarrel, and 
be worse than not joining at all. Besides, I — ^I — 
don't think Mr. Saxelby will like your going to 
these Trescotts. And his wishes should be re- 
spected." 

"But, mamma, I told him. I made no false 
pretences.'^ 

" Dear me, Mabel ! " cried Mrs. Saxelby, pet- 
tishly — ^her temper, usually gentle, had been ruffled 
by Miss Fluke; Miss Fluke was trying to the 
nervous system ; " I wish to Heaven you wouldn't 
be so entetee. The child is cared for. Why not 
be quiet, and let her alone ? " 

" Mamma," answered Mabel, softly, bending 
her head down, and shading her eyes with her 
hand, " suppose every one had been quiet, and let 
us alone, when we were desolate ! " 
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CHAPTER VI- 

A DISTRICT VISIT. 

On the following Saturday, Mabel, accompajiied 
by Miss Fluke and her youngest sister, a girl of 
about Mabel's own age, set forth on her first ex- 
perience as a district visitor. Not without many 
misgivings, and much inward trembling, did she 
commence her round. But she put a brave front 
on the matter, and resolved to be as little intrusive 
as possible, and to embrace every opportunity, 
should any be afforded her, of being helpful, and 
showing sympathy as far as might be. 

It is not necessary to follow her and her com- 
panion through all the scenes of the morning. 
Mabel soon discovered that, except in cases where 
physical aid was rendered, in the shape of food. 
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medicine, or clothing. Miss Fluke's appearance 
was generally the signal for a sturdy tacit sullen 
resistance on the part of the poor people whom 
she visited. Sometimes it flamed out into open 
warfare. Sometimes it only smouldered with a 
dull latent heat. But almost always it seemed to 
be an accepted fact, that Miss Fluke came like an 
invader into an enemy's country, and that she 
meant fighting, and had braced herself for the 
combat. There were exceptions to this, of course. 
There were whining canting hypocrites of the 
Pugley school, who related their "experiences," 
and abused their neighbours in true Mawworm 
fashion. There were also several instances — and 
these amongst the most sorely afficted — of real 
unaffected piety, which all Miss Fluke's coarse 
handling was powerless to dim. Mabel was par- 
ticularly touched by the cheerful serenity of one 
old blind bedridden man, who Ustened eagerly to 
a chapter of the Bible, read aloud in Miss Fluke's 
hardest and most controversial tone, and who 
thanked her with unmistakable heartiness when 
she had finished. Mabel, to whom the chapter 
selected had appeared singularly ill chosen for pur- 
poses of soothing or consolation, could not resist 
asking the old man privately if he had really liked 
that, and why? 
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^likedit? All, sore, ndn^'' said he, in a tone 
of smpise. ** Why, don't ye see that if my felr 
lovF-creetuis thinlcB of me, and cares tor me, 
enough for to come and spaid their time a-reading 
and a-talldng to a poor ignorant <dd man sach as 
me, how sure and satisfied it makes me feel as onr 
Fatfa^ in Heav«i — ^Him as is all loTe and mercy 
— won't forget me neither? Now, I dessay, I 
seems yeiy lonely to yon, Ijin' here dark all day ; 
but I ain't; not a bit lonely. Fve alius lots to 
think abont, and blessed thoughts too." 

There were few such pleasant ^eams of light 
on the dreary disheartening round of visits ; but 
Miss Fluke seemed to accept the suUen looks and 
scant courtesy with which she was mostly received 
as part of the day's routine^ and indeed enjoyed 
any opportunity of displaying her pugnacity and 
tenacity in the good cause. 

When they came, in the course of their duty, to 
New Bridge-street, Mabel left her friends at the 
door of Mrs. Pugley's dwelling, that interesting 
subject being laid up with sore-throat, and Miss 
Fluke having brought in her pocket a large tract 
and a small pot of black-currant jam, so as to 
administer at once to her spiritual and bodily re- 
quirements. Mabel had stipulated that she should 
be allowed to visit Corda Trescott on this very 
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first day of her new employment, and had obtained 
the Misses Flnkes^ promise that when they had 
finished iheir visit at Mrs. Pngle/s they would 
call for her at Number Twenty-three. They were, 
in fact, very willing, and even eager to do so. 
Their yomig friend had not thought it necessary 
to give them what slight particnlars she knew as 
to the Trescotts' position and circumstances, but 
tl»y had learned from her the story of the acci- 
' dent, and of Clement Charlewood's kindness to 
the child, and were excessively curious to see little 
Gorda. Mabel Eamshaw saw her companions 
enter the abode of Mrs. Pugley, and then ran 
swiftly up the dirty street to Number Twenty- 
three. She paused as if irresolute, and then 
knocked hghtly at the door, feeling that her heart 
was beating a trifle more quickly than usual. 

Mrs. Hutchins opened the door — ^which led 
directly into the front kitchen, without any int^v 
mediate passage — and stood staring at Mabel, with 
a mop in one hand and a pail of very dirty hot water 
on the ground behind her. Mrs. Hutchins was wash- 
ing the brick floor of the kitchen. It was Satui^ 
day, the day usually devoted to a general " clean- 
ing up" by the ladies of New Bridge-street and its 
vicinity ; and Mabel had already experienced that 
morning the wrathful indignation of several house- 
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wives at being Intermpted in that avocation. Con- 
sequently, when she saw Mrs. Hutchins throw the 
door wide open and stand before her arrayed in 
full *^ cleaning np" costume — canvas apron and 
bib, iron clogs, sleeves tacked up, and a general 
tone of black-lead over her dress and complexion 
— she was prepared to be not very civilly received. 

Mrs. Hutchins stood and looked at Mabel; 
Mabel stood and looked at Mrs. Hutchins. At 
length that lady said, slowly : 

*^ Who might you be inquiring for, miss ? " 

**Does a gentleman named Trescott live here, 
if you please ? " said Mabel. 

**Trescotts occkypies my first floor," returned 
Mrs. Hutchins, majestically. 

*^ Is his little girl in, can you tell me ? " 

** Yes, and ever likely to be so." 

Mabel was sufficiently well acquainted with the 
phraseology of the lower orders in Hammerham 
to understand that Mrs. Hutchins did not by any 
means intend to imply that Corda was a prisoner 
to the house thenceforth for evermore, but simply 
that, under the present circumstances, it was na- 
tural that she should be in. 

" Can I see her I " asked Mabel. 

** I suppose so. I don't know as you can't." 

^ Be good enough to allow me to pass, then, if 
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you please," said Mabel, resolutely; for Mrs. 
Hutchins stood full in the doorway, and made no 
attempt to remove the great pail which helped to 
block the passage. The woman drew aside at 
once. Mabel's tone of command was the best she 
could have adopted for attaining her purpose : 
Mrs. Hutchins being one of those persons whom it 
is necessary to treat firmly, as one grasps a nettle. 
She had a secret contempt for people who showed 
her much gentleness or consideration ; perhaps 
from a modest consciousness of not being specially 
entitled to either ; perhaps because her weak and 
frivolous character found it agreeable to be com- 
pelled by a superior will, and so to avoid responsi- 
bility. At all events, Mrs. Hutchins did not re- 
sent Mabel's tone, but made way for her to pass, 
even with some show of moving the pail of water, 

" Don't trouble yourself," said Mabel, lifting her 
dress and stepping neatly over the impediment. In 
so doing, she displayed a very pretty little foot, 
which Mrs. Hutchins did not fail to notice, and to 
compare mentally with the "fairy foot" ascribed 
to Eosalba of Naples. 

"I don't believe her^n could ha' been littler," 
thought Mrs. Hutchins. 

" May I go up-stairs ? Is it the front room? " 

" I'm sorry, miss, as I can't show you the way ; 
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but I happen to be particular engaged cleaning up, 
and if I was to wait to take off my pattins ^" 

But before she could finish, Mabel had thanked 
her, and was half way up the steep narrow stair- 
case. 

"Now, it beats me," muttered the landlady, 
plunging her mop into the dirty water and vigo- 
rously besprinkling the floor with that fluid — "it 
beats me how them Trescotts gets hold of people. 
There's young Charlewood, belongin' to one of the 
first families in Hammerham ; and now this here 
young girl, quite the lady. Her clothes is plain, 
but thorough good every stitch on 'em. A * gentle- 
man of the name of Trescott.' liord, if they 
should turn out to be somebody, them Trescotts I 
Alf , he certainly do bear the stamp of aristockercy 
imprinted legible. What a young rip he is ! But 
Trescotf s common enough ; no heighth about 



Meanwhile, Mabel had reached the door of the 
front room on the first floor, and tapped at it with 
her fingers. 

" Come in," said a silvery childish treble, and 
Mabel entered. 

On a mean bed, covered with a patchwork quilt, 
lay the pretty little girl whose pale death-like face, 
as she had seen it on the day of the accident, had 
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many times hamited Mabel's memory. The pretty 
face was still pale, but no longer death-like, and it 
beamed brightly from among the soft curling 
tresses scattered over the pillow. Before her, so 
as to be within range of her eyes, was a pile of 
oblong books, evidently mxtsic-books, supporting a 
smaller volume in which the child had been read- 
ing. One hand and arm were still nearly useless ; 
but she kept the other on her book, holding a 
page between her finger and thumb, so as to be 
able to turn over without pausing. The room, 
though poor, was orderly and decent — ^more so 
than Mabel had expected from the appearance of 
Mrs. Hutchins and the comfortless look of the 
house. The child herself looked neither squalid 
nor neglected. 

Little Corda looked up wonderingly at the im- 
expected apparition standing in the doorway. 

^^How do you do, dear I" said Mabel, smiling 
hough something undefinably pathetic in the 
lonely little figure made the tears brim up into 
her eyes at the same time. 

" Quite well, thank you, ma'am," returned 
Corda, with grave politeness. 

"Not quite, quite, well yet, Tm afraid," said 
Mabel. " You don't know me. I am a friend of 
Mr. Charlewood, who is so kind to you. I was in 
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that dreadful carriage that ran over you. May 1 
come and talk to you awhile ? " 

Mr. Charlewood's name was evidently a passport 
to Oorda's favour; but, besides that, with the 
unerring instinct of an affectionate child, she felt 
that the grey eyes looking at her so kindly were 
full of real honest sympathy. Her fair delicate 
skin flashed a bright rose colour, and she smiled 
back at Mabel ; but she was too shy to be at all 
demonstrative to a stranger. So she merely an- 
swered, ^^ Yes, if you please ;" and took her thumb 
and finger from between the leaves of her book, as 
a courteous intimation that she was ready to be 
talked to. 

Mabel sat down by the head of the bed, placing 
herself so that the child could see her easily, and 
without the necessity of moving. 

" You are called Oorda, are you not ? " began 
Mabel, by way of opening the conversation. 

" Yes, Tm always called Corda. But my real 
name is Cordelia. CordeUa Alice Mary Trescott." 

<*And my name is Mabel Eamshaw. Just 
Mabel, and nothing else." 

<*It's a funny name," said Corda; then added, 
hastily, as if fearful of wounding her new friend's 
feelings, " but I think it's very pretty, too." 
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" I am glad you like it, Corda. And are you 
really getting strong? Have you any pain ? " 

" Not now. Scarcely at all. It used to be bad 
at first, because, you know, one of my bones was 
broken in two. I forget what they call it, but Mr. 
Brett knows." 

"Mr. Brett is the doctor, isn't he, Oorda? " 

"Yes; he's a very good doctor indeed. He 
mended my bone beautifully, papa says. And he 
brings me oranges, and talks to me when he has 
time." 

Mabel, finding the child grow less shy as she 
became accustomed to her visitor^s presence, en- 
deavoured to find out whether there were any way 
in which she could be useful to the little creature. 
But Corda seemed to have no selfish wants. Her 
papa was so good to her, and fond of her! she 
said. And Alfred was a very dear clever brother. 
And even Mrs. Hutchins was very kind. Of 
course Mrs. Hutchins was not a lady — ^and Corda 
was evidently quite capable of appreciating the re- 
finement and charm conveyed in that word — but 
then she had a great many things to do, and was 
obliged to work very hard, and so she couldn't 
always be quite nice and clean, could she ? Corda's 
face involuntarily wrinkled itself up into a queer 
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ittle pucker, as sandry reminiscences of Mrs. 
Hutchins's personal peculiarities came vividly to 
her mind. 

By degrees the child, feeling at her ease with 

Mabel, and being a trusting artless little creature, 

proceeded to chat very confidentially about her 

family, as she was in the habit of doing with Clement 

Charlewood. Her papa was a very excellent 

musician, but he couldn't play so beautifully as 

Alfred, because papa was subject to a nervous 

twitching of one side, which was apt to come on 

when he got excited. Hadn't Mabel noticed it? 

She^ Corda, meant to be a singer when she grew 

up. She liked singing better than anything. 

Except reading. She thought she almost liked 

reading best, especially fairy stories. The book she 

had there, was a fairy-book. It had been given to 

her by a very kind lady. She had written Corda's 

name in the book. There it was, "To Cordelia 

Alice Mary Trescott, with M. W.'s kind love." 

" M. W. I " said Mabel, eagerly taking up the 
book. " I know some one whose name begins with 

those letters. Tell me, Corda ^*' But at this 

moment the door was flung wide open, and Miss 
Fluke, followed by her sister Louisa, marched into 
the room. Miss Fluke's ordinary gait was a march* 
She was very upright, very broad in the chest, 
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very stiff in the neck, and had a habit of staring 
straight before her like a soldier on drill. She 
stopped short, in some surprise, seeing the little 
patient whom she had been told was so ill, flushed 
and smiling, and leaning with one small hand on 
Mabel's shoulder as she bespoke her attention to 
the writing in the book. Corda started, and moved 
as well as she could yet nearer to Mabel, who took 
the hand that had been resting on her shoulder be- 
tween hers and held it encouragingly. 

*^So this is the little girl that was run over," 
said Miss Fluke. "I hope you are thankful to 
Providence for your escape, little girl, and that 
it*ll be a warning to you." 

Corda looked at Miss Fluke with wide eyes, like 
a frightened hare, and whispered, timidly, " Yes, 
ma'am." 

" These ladies are friends of mine, Corda, who 
have kindly called to see you," said Mabel. "I 
meant to have told you about them before, so that 
you might not be alar — surprised. But we have 
been chatting so much about other things." 

"I am a district visitor, my dear," said Miss 
Fluke. 

Corda looked a little puzzled, but seeing that 
Miss Fluke expected her to speak, answered, 
meekly, " Thank you, ma'am." 
g2 
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" Don't thank mey child," said Miss Fluke, with 
great vehemence. " Thank a bounteous Provi- 
dence who has allowed you to be bom in a land 
where there are district visitors." 

It is to be feared that Corda scarcely realised 
the blessing with any rapturous joy, for Miss 
Fluke had seated herself on the edge of the patch- 
work quilt, and, in the energy of her emphasis, 
communicated a quivering movement to the rickety 
bed, which jarred the slight form within it, pain- 
fully. Mabel observed the child's face change, 
and rose to go, in the hope of drawing Miss Fluke 
away. But the latter was not going yet awhile. 
Number Twenty-three, New Bridge-street, was 
fresh ground for her — ^virgin forest, untrodden 
pasture — and she set herself to explore it, with 
great keeimess and zest. Miss Fluke's method of 
procedure on these occasions was simple, direct, 
and vigorous. It consisted in asking a series of 
point-blank questions, so couched as to make 
evasion impossible, short of refusing to answer 
altogether. 

"Now, little girl, what is your name? Cor- 
delia? Absurd name for a child of your class! 
Now, Cordelia, tell me who are your father and 
mother, and why isn't one of them at home to 
look after you!" 
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" I haven't got a mother, ma'am," said Oorda, 
tknidly, " she died when I was a baby. And papa 
is gone to treasury." 

'' Gone to what f' 

^^ To treasury, ma'am. It's Saturday, you 
know." 

"I don't understaild you, Cordelia," said Miss 
Fluke, severely. It was a case for severity, doubt- 
less. When Miss Fluke did not understand some- 
thing said, there was surely implied some strange 
and reprehensible short-coming on the part of the 
speaker. 

" She means," said Mabel, hurriedly coming to 
the rescue, ^^that her father has gone to receive 
his weekly salary." 

"I never heard such an expression in all my 
life. Treasury! Well, Cordelia" — it is impos- 
sible to express how hard and ugly Miss Fluke 
contrived to make her utterance of poor Corda's 
name; and she seemed, too, to lengthen it out 
mysteriously into some six syllables — '^ and is your 
father a Christian ? " 

Great astonishment in Corda's hazel eyes. " Oh 
yes, of course, ma'am." 

"Not at all of course, I grieve to say, Cordelia. 
Very far from of course. However, I hope and 
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tmst he may be. Does he attend to your spiritual 
health?" 

The hazel eyes yet more bewildered, and turn- 
ing from Miss Fluke to Mabel, and back again. 

^^Does he look after your soul, Cordelia? Has 
he taught you to know that you're a wretched, 
lost, sinful little girl, full of iniquity and hardness 
of heart?" 

A look of terror in the bright eyes fixed on Miss 
Fluke, and a self-accusing blush on Corda's cheek. 

"I know I'm naughty sometimes, ma'am, but 
papa always forgives me." 

"Oh dear me!" said Miss Fluke, turning to 
her sister. "Dear, dear, dear me! There it is. 
No sense of sin. None whatever." 

Corda, though considerably puzzled, understood 
very well that blame was bdng cast;, not only on 
herself, but on her father; and the tears she had 
been struggling to keep down, overflowed her eyes, 
and began to trickle piteously down her face, and 
drop on the coverlet of the bed. 

Mabel could bear it no longer. " I really must 
go, Miss Fluke," said she. "Mr. Saxelby and 
mamma will be displeased if I am late for dinner. 
Besides, I think Corda is not strong enough yet to 
bear much talking to. I had tired her already, 
before you came." 
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Miss Fluke was very reluctant to quit the scene 
of action ; but she acknowledged to herself that it 
was getting late in the afternoon, and she had 
other duties to attend to. So she yielded to Mabel's 
suggestion, and arose from the bedside with another 
jerk. 

" I shall come again next Saturday, please God," 
said she to Corda. "Meanwhile, read this, and 
this, and this," thrusting a packet of penny tracts 
on the child. " I see you can read. Now, good- 
bye, and try to profit by those blessed words." 

"I will try to come again," whispered Mabel, 
bending over the sweet plaintive face. "Don't 
cry, darling. The lady did not mean to be unkind 
to you. I will send you some story-books, Corda. 
Fairy tales. And you must tell me about M. W., 
who gave you that book." 

Mabel hastily arranged the child's head more 
comfortably on the pillow, put her story-book 
within reach of her hand again, and ran down- 
stairs after the Misses Fluke. 

On their way out of the house, they encountered 
a strikingly handsome young man entering it, who 
touched his hat somewhat sulkily, and stood to 
stare long and fixedly after them as they walked 
down the street. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A FAMILY DINNEB AT BRAMLEY MANOB. 

Mbs. Chablewood was a member of the Re- 
verend Decimus Fluke's congregation So was 
Miss Augusta. The latter, indeed, was very much 
given to professions of piety of a somewhat melan- 
choly and soul-depressing character. Miss Au- 
gusta, though a beauty and an heiress, eschewed 
the worldly amusements which might have ap- 
peared most calculated to tempt a young lady of 
her age and attractions. She went to balls occa- 
sionally, but she never waltzed. She sometimes 
attended the performance of an oratorio, but she 
seldom went to a secular concert. And as for the 
play I — Miss Augusta would not have entered the 
doors of a theatre on any pretext or persuasion 
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whatsoever. Stay, I must record one exception 
to this rule. When the Misses Charlewood once 
passed a season in London, Augusta, radiant in a 
rich and elegant toilette, had been seen several 
times in a box at the Italian Opera. But then, it 
was the Italian Opera. And the 41ite of London 
society were there to be seen — and to see. And it 
cost a great deal of money. So Miss Augusta had 
been to the Italian Opera. 

Her sister Penelope, independent in this matter 
as in most others, declined to attend the Reverend 
Mr. Fluke's church ; but was in the habit of going 
to a chapel in the neighbourhood of Bramley 
Manor, where very high-church services were per- 
formed, with much elaboration, and where the 
sermon never exceeded fifteen minutes in length. 
The chapel was a bran-new construction, of a very 
florid style of architecture, with cast-iron crosses 
stuck on each of its many pinnacles, and bits of 
coloured glass inserted in all the windows. Pene- 
lope complained that Mr. Fluke's sermons made 
her bilious. " Sitting still to be bullied three times 
every Sunday disagrees with my constitution," said 
she. " When there's any bullying going, I like to 
do my share of it," she added, frankly. 

However, though the seven Misses Fluke groaned 
in concert over the Puseyism — ^in their mouths the 
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ward wa« almost synonjmaas with pefdition — of 
tbe eldest Miss Charlewood^ they were Tcry willing 
to go to Bramley 3ianor whenever they had a 
chance of doing so. And the Chadewood family 
were, to use Mr. Fluke's own phrase, ^some of the 
brightest jewels in his congr^ation." Thus, it 
came to pass, that from the Misses Fluke the 
Charlewoods heard of Mabefs visit to Corda Tres- 
cott. Clement had learned the fact from Corda 
herself, but had said nothing about it, feeling pos- 
sibly some little pique at Mabel's disregard of his 
advice, and feeling also, in a half unconscious way, 
very reluctant to canvas the subject at home. But 
his sisters were not so reticent. 

One evening, when the whole family was as- 
sembled round the dinner-table, and after the ser- 
vants had left the room, Augusta opened fire after 
this fashion : 

" What a queer girl Mabel Eamshaw is ! " 
Her father looked up from his walnuts. He was 
a very handsome old man ; it was from him that 
Augusta inherited her beauty. He was dressed in 
a somewhat peculiar fashion, his attire being, in 
fact, a close imitation of the costume of a well- 
known nobleman in the neighbouring county, to 
whom he bore a strong resemblance. Mr. Charle- 
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wood had occasionally been mistaken for this noble- 
man by strangers ; and had once been addressed by 
a fellow-traveller in a railway carriage as " my lord" 
— a circumstance which, strange to say, afforded him 
very great gratification. 

"Queer? Mabel Eamshaw queer!" said he, 
addressing his daughter Augusta. "Well; hers 
is a very pleasant kind of queemess, at all events. 
I thought she was your dearest friend." 

" Oh," exclaimed Walter, a good-looking, light- 
haired lad, who was giving himself mighty airs of 
connoisseurship over his port wine, "don't you 
know, sir, that Miss Eamshaw has been thanked 
and dismissed the service? Jane Fluke is pro- 
moted to the post of dearest friend, vice Mabel 
Eamshaw, superseded." 

"I'm sorry, dear Watty," retorted Augusta, with 
placid sweetness, " that Jane Fluke is not pretty. 
For I know you can't be expected to like her 
merely because she's good." 

Walter laughed, and held his peace. 

" Well, but what i$ Mabel's special queemess ? " 
asked Mr. Charlewood. 

"Oh, I don't know, papa," replied Augusta, 
"but she is queer. I think she's — she's strong 
minded." 
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"Gnssy," remonstnted Mrs. Chailewood, look- 
ing quite shocked, ^ doii\ my dear. You shouldn't 
81^ such things of peojde, my loTe.^ 

^'Never mind, mamma,^ said Penelope, "thank 
HeftTen, nobody can say of us that were strong 
minded. That'^s a great Uesdng. But if papa 
really wants to know what particular oddity Mabel 
has been guilty of, I think I can tell him what 
Augusta means. You know the little giil that 
Jackson managed to driTe over on the last day of 
the festival, papa? We told you all about it. 
Well ; Mabel Eamshaw has taken a craze about 
the child, and has been to see her.'* 

" Nothing very queer in that ; is there? ** asked 
Mr. Charlewood, dipping a walnut into his wine. 

"Oh, but the child belongs to such dreadful 
people,** replied Augusta, " and lives in such a low 
neighbourhood. New Bridge-street, papa ! ** 

"Oh,** said Mr. Charlewood, shortly. He had 
reminiscences of still lower neighbom-hoods than 
New Bridge-street, but he kept them to himself. 

"The Flukes told us about it, my dear,** said 
Mrs. Charlewood to her husband. "Mabel has 
joined them in district visiting for a time, whilst 
Eliza is ill. But Miss Fluke says she fears — she 
greatly fears — ^that Mabel 'asn't yet got real con- 
version. Well, we can but 'ope and pray for her. 
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Miss Fluke says she's only joined to have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting this little girl." 

"Miss Fluke is the most intolerable fool," said 
Clement, breaking silence for the first time, and 
angrily pushing his plate away from him ; " and 
I wonder at Miss Eamshaw having anything to do 
with her." 

"Dear old Fluke!" cried Walter, with a mis- 
chievous glance at his sister Augusta. "I think 
she's charming. Here's her health, with three 
times three. By jingo, she's a clipper, is Miss 
Fluke!" 

"Really, Watty," observed Augusta, with dig- 
nity, " you take more of that old port than is good 
for you, my dear boy." 

"As to being a fool, Clem," said Penelope, rising 
to follow Mrs. Charlewood out of the room, and 
speaking into Clement's ear, as he held the door 
open for his mother and sisters to pass, "Miss 
Fluke is a fool, of course. But you can't expect 
her to be as devoted to Mabel Earnshaw's beaux 
yeux as some people are." 

"Pshaw!" ejaculated Clement, shutting the 
door sharply after the ladies, and walking back 
to his place. 

"What was that Penny said?" asked Mr. 
Charlewood. 
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"Only nonsenae^ sir," rejoined Clement, sbcnrtlj. 

** Penny don't often talk nonsense, either," re- 
plied his father. 

"How modest you are, Clem!" said Walter. 
"I declare you're positively blushing! 'Pon my 
soul you are ! I couldn't do that to save my life." 
Walter contemplated his smooth young face in the 
bowl of a dessert-spoon with much self-satisfaction. 

"Where are you off to, Watty t" asked Mr. 
Charlewood, as his youngest son lounged towards 
the door. 

" I'm going down to Plumtree's, sir," replied the 
lad, after an instant's hesitation. 

"To Plumtree's? Don't overdo Plumtree's, 
Watty. I don't like so much billiards. When . 
I was your age, I didn't know one end of a cue 
from the other." 

"All right, sir!" 

** No, I don't know that it is all right, sir," re- 
turned his father, irritated by Walter^s nonchalant 
tone. " You get through a precious sight of money 
as it is, young gentleman, without helping it off by 
billiards. Do you ever consider what an expense 
you've been to me? And what a still greater ex- 
pense you will be if I buy you a commission, as 
you are always plaguing me to do I " 

"I suppose you can afford it, sir," said Walter, 
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snlkilj. His manlj dignity was giving place to a 
verynanghty-boj air, as he stood with his hand on 
the fastening of the door, taming it backwards and 
forwards with a clicking noise. 

" I don't suppose so, though. Giving you money 
is like pouring water into a sieve. I won't have 
you hanging about Plumtree's. So thaf s flat." 

"Ifs very hard," muttered Walter, almost 
whimperings ^^to be kept in like a schoolboy. 
They'll think me a blessed muff, when Td pro- 
mised particularly to go there to-night, to see the 
match between Lord Higsworth's son and Tiffin 
of the Carbineers. There's a whole lot of fellows 
going from the barracks." 

^^Lord Higsworth's son I" said Mr. Charle- 
wood. 

"Yes, young Skidley," said Walter, eagerly- 
pursuing his advantage, as he saw his father^a 
face soften. " And there'll be Captain De Vaux, 
and Fitzmaurice, and Plowden, and no end of tip- 
top fellows." 

"K you promised, Walter," said Mr. Charle- 
wood, with a moral air, " of course you are boimd 
to go. I didn't know you had given your word. 
The Honourable Arthur Skidley, you said I " 

"Yes, sir. He and I are as thick as thieves. 
He's no end of a brick." 
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^^ He may be no end of a bricky but be is not 
even the beginning of a gentleman,'' said Clement. 
Next moment the fragrance of a cigar was blown 
across the hall, as the boy opened the house door, 
and set off gaily down the avenae. 

" Smrprising what high friends Watty makes ! " 
said Mr. Charlewood, when he and his elder son 
were alone together. 

" I don't like Watty's getting into that set, sir," 
said Clement. ^^ He is a mere boy, and his head 
is always turned by his newest acquaintances." 

" Men of family, Clem," said his father, moving 
uneasily in his chair. " Men of family, and — and 
— ^fashion." 

"Thei'e are blackguards to be found in all 
classes, unfortunately; and, I assure you, that 
Arthur Skidley is looked upon very coolly by the 
best men in his own rank." 

" I didn't think you had so much class preju- 
dice, Clem." 

" I hope I have no class prejudice, father. But 
I know that Skidley and his associates are no 
more to be accepted as specimens of English 
gentlemen, than drunken Dicky Dawson, the 
mason, is to be taken as a fair type of an Eng- 
lish artisan." 

Mr. Charlewood emptied his glass in silence, 
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and then rose and walked to the fire, where he 
stood with his back against the chimney-piece. 
The autumn evenings were beginning to get 
chilly, and there was a touch of frost in the air, 
which made the fire blaze briskly. 

"Well, Clem," said he, with a sharp glance 
that recalled his daughter Penelope's glittering 
eyes and shrewd expression: "since we seem to 
be in the lecturing line to-night, let me say that I 
hope and suppose it w all nonsense what Penny 
said about you and little Eamshaw." 

" Oh, you did hear it then, sir?" 

^* Why, I heard something. Penny used some 
French word or other, but I believe I made out 
the meaning." 

"Well, sir?" said Clement, rising also, and 
standing opposite to his father on the hearth-rug. 

"Well, that's all, Clement. I hope and sup- 
pose it i« all nonsense." 

" I don't quite understand why you should hope 
it, father ; but I can truly say that I never thought 
of Miss Eamshaw in that way. She is almost a 
child compared to me. The idea is absurd. At 
the same time, I beg you to understand that I am 
not binding myself in the least degree to any pre- 
scribed course of conduct in the matter." 

VOL. I. H 
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" Of course, of course, Clem, rm not meaning 
to dictate to you, my boy/* 

" I cannot understand what objection you could 
have to Miss Eamshaw, supposing — ^but it's alto- 
gether preposterous. Chattering girl's folly of my 
sister^s." 

"No objection in the world to Mabel Eam- 
shaw — as Mabel Eamshaw, Clem. "She's a 
nice bright weU-behaved little girl, and as good 
as gold. But it isn't the sort of connexion I 
dream of for you, my boy. Money is not to be 
despised, but I waive money — ^we are not beggars. 
What I hope," said Mr. Charlewood, pausing with 
his hand on the door; "what I hope you'll look 
for, is family, Clem. You know my history. I 
have raised myself a good many degrees in the 
world, and I should like to set my son after me a 
few rounds higher on the ladder." With those 
words, Mr. Charlewood walked out of the dining- 
room without giving Clement an opportunity to 
reply. 

The young man threw himself into a large arm- 
chair by the fire, and shading his eyes wiA his 
hand, fell into a deep meditation until the servant 
came to ask if he would go up-stairs to take 
coffee, or whether it should be brought to him 
in the dining-room? 
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" m go up to the ladies," said Clement, rousing 
himself with a start. " I've nearly sat the fire out 
here." Then when the man had left the room 
again, he passed his hand over his forehead, with 
a half laugh, " Tut," he muttered, " what a fool I 
am! It's preposterous, and out of the question. 
Confound all silly chattering tongues 1 By Jove, 
if such a thing were to happen, they might thank 
themselves for it. I swear it never entered my 
head before. But it's altogether absurd. Quite 
absurd." And Clement walked up-stairs, hxmi- 
ming an air with somewhat defiant cheerfulness. 
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CHAPTER Vm, 

DOOLET AT TEA. 

Mabel had no opportonity for some time of 
repeating her visit to little Corda ; for Mr. Sax- 
elby fell ill, and was obliged to remain at home. 
Enforced idleness is irksome to most men, but to 
Mr. Saxelbj it was positive torment. And it was 
by no means a pleasant time for those on whom 
the duty of nursing him devolved. Air. Saxelby 
could scarcely endure to lose sight of his wife for 
an instant. If she quitted his room he would ask 
where she was, and why she did not return, dgfat 
or ten times in the course of as many minutes. 
And he would take neither food nor medicine 
except from her hands. 

On Mabel, therefore, fell the government of the 
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house, and the care of her little brother. This 
last was no tax on her patience or good will, for 
she loved the little fellow dearly* The child was 
a fair pretty boy of nearly four years old. Some- 
what delicate and frail in body, but with an active 
intelligence that was ever eager to learn. He 
looked upon " sister Tibby" — ^so he called her — as 
an inexhaustible encyclopaedia of information. He 
was christened Julian, but had translated that 
appellation in his baby fashion into "Dooley,'* by 
which name he was habitually called at home. 

Mabel was sitting at tea one evening with the 
child (having sent up a tray to the sick-room), 
when some one rang the house-bell, and after a 
few minutes the door of the sitting-room was 
gently opened, and a figure stood on the threshold. 
It was already dusk, though not late, and the fire- 
light did not suffice to 'show the visitor's face dis- 
tinctly. 

^^ Who is itt " asked Mabel. But almost as she 
spoke she recognised Clement Charlewood, and 
rose to greet him. " I axe having tea," observed 
Dooley, for the benefit of all whom it might con- 
cern, " b'own tea." 

**Good evening. Miss Eamshaw. Our people 
sent yesterday to ask for Mr. Saxelby; and as 
I was coming into the neighbourhood of Fitz- 
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Heniy-rofld, I said I would call nryself and in- 
quire.^ This was true in the letter, but not in the 
gfixit ; since it was to no member of his family 
that Clement had announced his intention of visit- 
ing Jessamine Cottage, but only to the servant 
charged with making the daily inquiries. "Fm 
going myself, James," he said, briefly. And James, 
though glad enough to be relieved of his duty, 
had doubtless canvassed his young mastei^s deci- 
sion in the servants' hall with judicial impartiality. 

^^Ifs very good of you. Papa is better." It 
was characteristic of Mabel that she invariably 
called Mr. Saxelby " papa" as soon as he was ill 
and suffering. 

^* I," repeated Dooley, with increased ^nphasis, 
*^ are having tea. B'own tea." 

"Why, thafs famous, Dooley," said Clement, 
with his hand on the child's flaxen curls. 

"What's dat?" asked Dooley, pausing in the 
act of conveying a spoonful of the pale cinnamon- 
coloured liquid into his mouth, and thereby inun- 
dating his pinafore. 

" What's famous? Capital, first-rate, very good. 
You know what that means ? " 

Dooley nodded. "Tibb/s firs' yate," said he, 
clutching his spoon after the fashion of a dagger. 
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and thoughtfully rubbing his forehead with the 
bowl of it. 

" Don't do that, darling/' urged the subject of 
his panegyric. " I am so much obliged to you for 
coming, Mr. Charlewood. I believe papa will be 
quite well in a day or two." 

"AndMrs. Saxelby?" 

" She is a little worn, but it is nothing. I would 
send to tell her you are here, but papa can't bear 
her out of his sight. And I have just sent her a 
cup of tea into his room." 

" B'owner tea dan mine," announced Dooley, in 
an explanatory manner. '^ But dis ain't white, is 
it?" 

" No indeed ; quite brown." 

" Sometimes my tea is white," said Dooley, as 
though impelled by a sense of candour to state the 
whole case, though it was evidently a sore point 
with him. 

*^ Pray, Miss Eamshaw," said Clement, " don't 
think of disturbing your mother. I have not many 
minutes to stay." 

" He can 'top till I go to bed, Tibby, can't he?" 
said Dooley. Mabel laughed frankly, and took 
the child on her knee. The maid had come to 
remove the tea-things, and had brought with her 
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a lamp whose Ught was shed foil cm the brother 
and sister. Clement thought within himself that 
th^ made a charming picture. Mabel in a neatly 
fitting grey dress, whose subdued tone brought out 
the girlish freshness of her face, and the yellow 
curls of the child nestling against his sister's dark 
shining hair. 

"I understand," said Clement, with the least 
possible touch of stiffness in his manner, ^^that 
you have been to see Corda Trescott." 

** Yes," replied Mabel, quietly ; ^ I told you I 
should go, if possible." 

" You went with Miss Fluke, did you not 1 " 

"No; not exactly. Miss Fluke and Louisa 
called for me at Mr. Trescott's. But I could not 
have gone without their aid, certainly." 

" Miss Fook," murmured Dooley, sleepily, jerk- 
ing his leg backwards and forwards ; "Miss Fook's 
tugly." 

" Hush, Dooley. You must go to bed." 

"'Oo're pitty," said Dooley, critically. "So's 
mamma, so's papa." 

" And what do you think of little Corda, Miss 
Eamshaw?" 

" I think her the most engaging little creature I 
have ever seen. So sensitive and gentle, and yet 
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SO f tiH of vivacity. I want you very much to do 
me a favour, Mr. Charlewood.'* 

"If I can/' said Clement. He had not quite 
got over Mabel's cool disregard of his advice. And 
yet he liked her none the less for it. Somewhat 
the more, perhaps. But he gave himself no ac- 
count of his feeling. 

"It is this. Little Corda is fond of reading; 
and I have some children's books that were given 
to me long ago. I should like so much to lend her 
some of them. Would you mind — ^I know you 
are in the neighbourhood sometimes — ^leaving them 
with her for me?" 

" I will do so with pleasure. But let me, even 
at the risk of offending you, say once more that I 
do not think you are acting wisely in mixing your- 
self up personally with these people." 

" Surely Miss Fluke is a tower of strength, Mr. 
Charlewood?" 

" Miss Fook is a towow," observed Dooley, with 
drooping eyelids. 

"Dear child, you must go to bed," said his 
sister, kissing him. 

"I may 'top till he goest" urged Dooley, 
waving a very diminutive thumb, which was not 
at all under command, in an endeavour to point at 
Clement Charlewood. 
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" Well, one litde minute, then. — I really can't 
see, Mr. Charlewood, why yon, who seem to have 
a liking for, and appreciation of, Corda, should be 
80 urgent against my going to see her." 

" Miss Eamshaw, if I may venture to say so, I 
have also a liking for, and appreciation of, you." 

Mabel looked straight at him with dear eyes in 
which there was no trace of affectation or embar- 
rassment. ^^ Thank you," she said, smiling very 
slightly. "Wellt" 

" WeU, believe me it is not good for you to seek 
these people. If it were only the little ^1, poor 
baby, I should say no word against it. Even her 
father, weak and shiftless as I take him to be, 
might not be utterly objectionable. But there is 
a brother ^" 

"Yes, but I have never seen him. Stay I Is 
he not singularly handsome, with the air of a 
foreigner ? Ah, yes ; I met him coming into the 
house as I left it. I should never be likely to 
come into contact with him." 

"God forbid 1 I am not speaking at hazard. 
Miss Eamshaw, when I assure you that that 
young man is a thoroughly worthless fellow. I 
might be justified in using a stronger word. 
Watty, who I am sorry and ashamed to say has 
got into a set I very much disapprove of, has 
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lately met young Trescott at billiard-rooms, and 
in much lower hannts. He is a thorough-paced 
yonng vagabond. Keen and cunning as an old 
experienced gambler. Vain and boastful as a 
boy.'' 

: He continued to speak of Walter and of the 
Trescotts, feeling it very sweet to have the warm 
ready sympathy and quick intelligence with which 
Mabel received his confidence. In the midst of 
his talk, Mrs. Saxelby came in. She was pale and 
worn, and bore the look of one who has been 
blanching in a close dark room, away from free 
light and air. 

" How is Mr. Saxelby t " asked Clement. 

** He has fallen into a doze, and I have come 
down for a little change. I believe he is better. 
There is no serious evil. But you lords of the 
creation are terribly bad patients. I think he 
might have been well a week ago, if he had not 
increased his fever and irritation by fretting. 
Why is this dear boy not in bed? Dooley, you 
are fast asleep, my pet." 

"I ain't s'eepy, mamma," said Dooley, strug- 
gling into a sitting posture, with his hair all over 
his eyes, and one cheek flushed a deep burning 
red, from his having pressed it against his sister^s 
shoulder. Mrs. Saxelby rang the bell for the 
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maid. "Go with Sarah, my boy. It is bed 
time. ' 

"Ain't he doin'?" asked Dooley, making one 
desperate effort to stand on his legs, and sliding 
down against his sister's dress on to the hearth-rug. 

"Yes, Dooley, I am going too," said Clement. 
Dooley looked down at him doubtfully from the 
elevation of Sarah's arms. 

" la he doin', Tibby I " Dooley asked, with evi- 
dent confidence in the truth of the reply he should 
get from his sister. 

" I think he is, Dooley. But even if he doesn't 
go, you must. Because he's a grown up man, you 
know, and you're only a tiny boy." 

"Dood night," said Dooley, resignedly. The 
view of the subject that Mabel had presented to 
him was one with which he was not prepared to 
deal in his drowsy condition. 

"I must not stay after that," said Clement, 
when the child had been carried away. 

" I will go and get the books I spoke of," mur- 
mured Mabel, gliding quietly out of the room. 
Her mother threw herself into an easy-chair with 
an air of weariness. She was tired in body and 
harassed in mind by the monotonous attendance 
in the sick-room; and Clement's presence was a 
welcome change. 
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" Miss Eamshaw has become a disciple of Miss 
Fluke's, I understand," said Clement. 

"Not altogether a disciple/' answered Mrs. 
Saxelby, " but she has consented to assist her 
in district visiting, for a time. I don't mind 
telling you frankly that I do not like it. Mabel 
is not adapted for that kind of thing. She is the 
best, the most unselfish, the dearest child in the 
world. Helpful and unwearied in serving those 
she loves. But she is not quite — what shall I 
say ? — ^not quite amenable." 

"Not quite amenable to Miss Fluke, that is," 
said Clement, smiling. 

"Exactly. You see, poor dear Miss Fluke, 
though actuated by the most charming motives, 
and — and — evangelical things of all sorts," said 
Mrs. Saxelby, breaking down somewhat in her 
eulogium, "is not clever. In a worldly sense, 
Miss Fluke is not clever. Now Mabel is clever. 
You know that it is not mere mother^s partiality 
which makes me say so, Mr. Charlewood, but 
Mabel has really remarkable talent and intellect 
for her age." 

" I know it," said Clement. But though he did 
not speak insincerely, it may ^be doubted whether 
he had ever looked upon Mabel in the light of a 
very intellectual person before. Many of our 
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latent judgments^ widdi m^fat uthawi ae lunre 
Iain dorxxuuit as die spaA lies m &e Cut, aie 
tkos dkxted by saddea Gootact wi& anodier mmd. 

^ I hare been taking the iiberty. Mis. SaoEelby/ 
pmsied Clement, ^of again apeaking to yoor 
dan^kter about those Treacotts. Ton wiQ think 
me Terr andacioas to letam to &e darge^ after 
the severe ambbinglgot from Miss Eaznshanr on 
the subject the other day." 

^ Not at an andacioiis. Yery £riendl j, on the 
contraij. Bnt, entre nous, Mr. Chariewood, I 
don't see any such yery strong objection to her 
seeing the child occasionally^ nnder the auspices 
of Miss Fluke. Mabel's sympathies were strongly 
ejrcited by the circumstances under whidi she Srst 
saw this little girL As the child grows strcmg^'y 
and does not call for her pity, Mabel's enthusiasm 
will cooL Though," added Mrs. Saxelby, after 
Siji instant's pause, ^ Mabel is not i^t to be fickle ; 
I must own that." 

^ Mrs. Saxelby, I have been telling Miss Earn- 
shaw something of which you will better appre- 
ciate the weight and bearing than she can. The 
brother, of whom I have chanced to hear a good 
deal lately, is a worthless young vagabond. I 
suppose most people of his class and profession 
ate dissipated and careless. But this lad is worse 
than that. He is a frequenter of billiard-rooms 
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and taverns. The Tresootts are very poor. The 
money with which he gratifies his self-indulgence 
mnst be got in, to say the least, a disreputable 
way, by gambling. It is a bad case. Think, 
Mrs. Saxelby, of the possibility of Miss £am- 
idiaw's name being bandied about in low public- 
houfles by this young fellow and his associates.'^ 
Clement's hand clenched itself inyoluntaiily as he 
spoke. 

*a will talk to Mabel myself," said Mrs. Sax- 
elby, nervously; "she will hear reason. Hush, 
she's coming. Say no more at present, I beg of 
you. 

Mabel came into the room with a little packet 
of books under .her arm. ^Mr. Charlewood has 
promised to take these to Corda Trescott for me, 
mamma. 

** He is very kind.'* 

"There is the White Oat, with illustrations, 
coloured in a very high style of art by myself. 
Poor white cat! The common paint with which 
I bedaubed her, has grown discoloured and made 
her into a brown cat by this time. Never mind ; 
there is the story. Then I have Eobinson Crusoe, 
Edgeworth's Eosamond, and a volume of Hans 
Christian Andersen's tales. It is quite a library 
for Corda." 

"Good night, Mrs. Saxelby," said Clement, 
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taking charge of the books. ^ GUx>d ni^t, Miss 
Eamshaw. I hope Mr. Saxelby will be quite well 
and at work again in a day or two. He is not 
fond of idleness, I know." 

Then Clement took his leave and went away. 
He looked up at the starlight autumn s^ as he 
walked along the suburban road, with its trim 
hedges on either hand, and all sorts of unprac- 
tical and vague fancies danced through his brain. 

If another Asmodeus, instead of lifting the 
bou«e-top8 and showing the scenes that are being 
enacted within, could unroof the mysterious dome 
wherein our thoughts and imaginations are busy, 
and could make palpable to the senses their goings 
and comings — the unlikely guesta lodged in one 
brain, and the unsuspected vacuity of another, the 
odd corners full of romance and fantasy in some 
minds that pass for mere unvarying machines, and 
the hard practical calculation of intellects which 
an admiring world supposes to be " of imagination 
all compact"-— could such a familiar demon be 
found, I believe we should witness a far more 
strange and wonderful spectacle than any of those 
which greeted the astonished eyes of the Spanish 
student. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

MISS CHARLEWOOD IS DIPLOMATIC. 

There are various ways of attaining that condi- 
tion of mind and feeling which is, by common con- 
sent, described as "being in love/' But for all 
these various methods one phrase serves — also by 
common consent. Men and women are said to 
"fall in love," and that is all; but is the process 
usually by any means so sudden as that expression 
would seem to imply ? The modem sense of man- 
kind, among men of European blood, makes the 
right to govern dependent, at least theoretically, 
upon the consent of the governed ; and perhaps we 
have unconsciously introduced the principle into 
other spheres. At all events, I cannot but think 
that the blind god, whose " thrasonical brag of 
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came, saw, and overcame," our forefathers sub- 
mitted to with an absolute obedience, has in these 
latter days lost somewhat of the halo of tyranny by 
divine right, and is often compelled to submit his 
credentials to the scrutiny of his subjects, like 
other and mortal monarchs. I think people can 
help being in love more often than is generally 
supposed, n'en d^plaise k messieurs les amoureux, 
and that men may not only fall, but walk, trot, 
amble, gallop, and even lounge, into love. That 
they can be contradicted into it, I take to be be- 
yond controversy. Nor can the spirit which pro- 
tests against a prohibition it deems unjust, be con- 
sidered an imreasonably rebellious one. The more 
Clement Oharlewood pondered on his father^s 
words respecting Mabel Eamshaw, the less his 
heart and conscience could agree with them or 
accept them as justly binding on his conduct. 
Supposing (he always put the case mentally as 
being a most improbable hypothesis) — supposing 
he had been inclined to admire and to — ^to — well, 
for the sake of argument say, to love — ^Miss Eam- 
shaw. Was there anything in their respective po- 
sitions which should reasonably make such a love 
improper or unwise? In every particular, save 
money, Mabel, it seemed to him, had the best of it. 
The Hanunerham world knew, or might know, that 
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his grandfather was an Irish bricklayer. Mabel 
came of people in the upper half of the middle 
class : Mrs. Saxelby's father having been a country- 
clergyman, and Mabel's own father a professor of 
chemistry, of some scientific reputation. Mabel 
was young, comely, clever, and a lady. (Clement 
sternly kept the list of her qualities down to the 
barest and most indisputable matters of fact.) 
And though the great firm of Gandry, Oharlewood, 
and Son was rich and prosperous, there were risks 
as well as successes ; losses as well as profits ; and 
Clement, as a junior partner with a very small 
share in the concern, had yet his way to make in 
the world. Mabel was nearly seventeen ; Clement 
was turned seven-and- twenty. In age, at all 
events, there was no inconvenient disparity. When 
he compared her mentally with the girls he knew, 
she came quite triumphantly out of the ordeaL 
She was superior to his sister Augusta in intellect, 
to Penelope in beauty and sweetness, to the Misses 
Fluke in everything. Not one of the Hammerham 
young ladies who frequented Bramley Manor 
had, Clement assured himself, Mabel's quiet grace 
and unobtrusive self-possession. He had seen her 
in her own home, and knew her to be affectionate 
and unselfish. What reasonable objection could 
his parents have to make against their son marry- 
i2 
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ing such a girl as this? Surely, surely, Mabel 
would be the very pearl of daughters-in-law — one 
to be sought for diligently, and rejoiced over when 
found ! " But as it is," said Clement, bringing 
his meditations to a close, ^^ it is just as well that I 
have never taken it into my head to think of 
making love to her, though if I had the least sus- 
picion that she cared a straw about me but 

that's all nonsense, of course ; it is the principle of 
the thing that I am contending for." 

Mabel, on her side, was innocent of such day- 
dreams, either on principle or otherwise. I do not 
mean to say that she had no ideal hero floating 
in her brain whom she was one day to love 
and marry. But it was all very vague and distant. 
Mabel was free from coquetry, and had none of 
that morbid craving for admiration, no matter 
from whom, which makes some girls so ready to 
fall in love, and to be fallen in love with, on the 
smallest provocation. Certain it is that she had 
never thought of Clement Charlewood in the light 
of a possible suitor, and that she would have been 
immensely surprised to learn that his marrying or 
not marrying her had formed a subject of discus- 
sion between him and his father. Her pride would 
have instantly taken alarm at any suggestion of 
the kind. 
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Now it was a shrewd knowledge of this feature 
in Mabel's character that led Miss Penelope Charle- 
wood to undertake the diplomatic mission referred 
to in the heading of the present chapter. Mr. 
Charlewood had a high idea of his eldest daugh- 
ter's good sense and practical abilities^ and was in 
the habit of discussing family matters with her, 
very confidentially. On business, Mr. Charlewood 
never spoke to his "women folk," as he called 
them. " I earn the money, and they spend it," 
said he, " and I think they can't complain of that 
division of labour." Which sounded very mag- 
nanimous in Mr. Charlewood's opinion; but he 
forgot the consideration that absence of responsi- 
biUty implies absence of power. Mr. Charlewood 
himself was fond of power, and jealous of it. 

A few i!nomings after the conversation he had 
held with Clement in the dining-room, Mr. Charle- 
wood was walking up and down the terrace at 
Bramley Manor, enjoying the sunshine and a 
cigar, after breakfast. Penelope was his usual 
companion in these morning strolls, Mrs. Charle- 
wood being averse to walking under any circum- 
stances, and Augusta eschewing any t^te-k-tSte 
with her father as much as possible. "For I 
never know what to say to papa," professed Miss 
Augusta. 
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^* You don't really think there's anything in it, 
Penny, do you?" said Mr. Charlewood. His 
meaning, literally rendered, would have been, 
" You don't suppose your broths Clement is sudi 
an egregious fool as to contemplate making a giil 
his wife who has not a penny in the world f " 

^' No, papa — nothing serious, that is to say ; but 
I scarcely think I would have said anything to 
Olement about it, if I had been you." 

"Why?" 

" Why, papa, Clem won't bear too tight a hand, 
you know ; you can't ride him with a curb." 

" There was no talk of curbs. Penny ; I simply 
expressed my opinion." Mr. Charlewood, having 
reached the end of the terrace, turned and paced 
to its opposite extremity in silence ; then he said, 
slowly, " Do you think the girl has any notion of 
the sort in her head?" 

" Oh, she'd be willing enough, no doubt," re- 
turned Penelope ; but it may be doubted whether 
there was not more spite than sincerity in the 
speech. 

"It won't do. Penny," said Mr. Charlewood. 

" Papa, I think I can manage Mabel. She's as 
proud as Lucifer, and ^" 

"Proud, is she?" said Mr. Charlewood, raising 
i hh eyebrows. 
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"Preposterously proud. Mind, I like Mabel. 
She has salt and savour, and is worth a thousand 
every-day misses; but I don't want her for a 
sister-in-law. Now, if she had a hint neatly given 
her that Clement's family did not covet the honour 
of her alliance, she would fly off instantly into 
some exalted region, and treat Clem coldly the 
very next time she saw him." 

"Do you think so, Penny?" said her father, 
doubtfully. To him it appeared incredible that 
any girl should willingly relinquish such a chance, 

" Yes, papa ; I really do think so." And then 
it was agreed between father and daughter, before 
they parted, that Penelope should act in the 
matter as she thought best. 

Accordingly, next day Miss Charlewood told her 
mother that she thought it would be kind to make 
a personal visit of inquiry at Jessamine Cottage, 
and suggested that their afternoon drive should be 
taken in that direction. 

To Mrs. Charlewood a suggestion of her eldest 
daughter's came almost in the light of a command* 
P^ielope had contrived to make herself consi- 
derably feared in the household, and her mother 
was perhaps more in awe of her than any one else. 

" I shan't go," said Augusta. " I hate going to 
people's houses when there's sickness. You don't 
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care a bit. I wiish I was as unfeeling as you, 
Penny." 

" So do your friends, I dare say," replied 
Penelope. 

Miss Charlewood had taken care not to give her 
mother any hint of the errand she was bound on. 
** Mamma would say either too much or too little ; 
and Mabel would be far too clever for her. We 
must keep mamma in the dark." This had been 
Miss Charlewood's decision as expressed to her 
father. 

On their arrival at Jessamine Cottage, the ladies 
were informed that Mr. Saxelby was out, but that 
Mrs. Saxelby and Miss Mabel were at home. 

"Out!" said Mrs. Charlewood to the servant- 
maid, raising two fat hands which were tightly 
compressed into bright yellow gloves : " Out ? 
You must be mistaken. I thought he was too ill 
to leave the 'ouse." 

"Master has been bad, ma'am, but he's been 
mending rapid these last two or three days; and 
to-day he is gone to the office for an hour or so." 

"I am very glad to hear it," said Miss Charle- 
wood ; " we will see the ladies, if we may." 

The visitors were ushered into the morning- 
room, and found Mrs. Saxelby and Mabel at work 
there. The former rose somewhat in a flutter to 
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greet her guests. She knew herself to be a better 
bred; better edacated, and more intelligent woman 
than the rich contractor's wife, and yet she could 
never repress a feeling of timidity in Mrs. Charle- 
wood's presence. Not that the latter intended to 
be arrogant or insolent, neither was she loud in 
talk, or captious in temper ; but Mrs. Saxelby was 
meek and weak, and Mrs. Charlewood's rustling 
satins and sweeping velvets — nay, even her very 
size, and the way in which her garments seemed 
to overflow the little sitting-room — oppressed Mrs. 
Saxelby with a sense of her own comparative in- 
significance. 

Mabel, however, took the satins and velvets with 
perfect composure, and welcomed Mrs. Oharle- 
wood and Penelope in a thoroughly unembarrassed 
manner. 

" What is this I 'ear, my dear? Your 'usband 
is out ? We came expecting to find him ill in 
bed," said Mrs. Charlewood, panting into the room 
with a. languishing air that five-and-twenty years 
ago had seemed to indicate fragile delicacy, but 
which now rather suggested apoplexy. 

" Thank you very much for coming, dear Mrs. 
Charlewood. I'm glad to say Benjamin is wonder- 
fully better — in fact, almost well. He persisted 
that he would take a cab and drive down to the 
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oflSce to-day. I'm afraid it's rather soon ; but he 
was well wrapped up. Do take the sofa; and, 
Mabel, give Mrs. Charlewood that footstool." 

Dooley, who had been standing with his small 
fist as far inside his mouth as circumstances would 
permit, and his brow drawn into a contemplative 
frown closely observing the visitors, now appeared 
to think it time that the general attention should 
be diverted in his direction, and, advancing to 
Penelope, said, gravely, "Do 'oo want to know 
how I do?" 

" Very much indeed, Dooley. It's the thing I 
want to know more particularly than anything 
else." 

Dooley surveyed her thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then asked, " Why ?" 

" Because I'm uncommonly fond of you, Dooley. 
You're my little sweetheart, ain't you?" 

"No. I ain't fond of 'oo," returned Dooley, 
with imcompromising frankness. 

" You rude little boy!" said his mother. "I'm 
ashamed of you." 

"For goodness' sake don't scold him, Mrs. 
Saxelby," returned Penelope, who was no whit 
offended by Dooley's candour. " It is so won- 
derfully refreshing to hear anything one can 
thoroughly believe. Mabel, would you mind letting 
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me look at your ferns f Tin so stupid or so im- 
patient that mine all die, and I won't hear of 
letting the gardener touch them." 

" You can see what I have ; but they are poor 
enough. Why not let the gardener attend to them, 
Miss Charlewood f " 

" Why not ? You're as bad as Dooley. Because, 
if you must know, they'd begin to thrive under his 
auspices, and thereby prove my treatment to have 
been wrong ; and I never allow any one to prove 
me to be wrong." 

Mabel and Miss Charlewood walked together to 
a little glass house at the bottom of the garden, 
where Mabel had a few plants ; the stiff silk cord 
round the hem of Miss Charlewood's dress swept 
over the daisies ruthlessly. 

" What a lucky creature you are, not to have 
grown-up brothers I" said Penelope, suddenly, when 
the ferns had been examined. 

" Am I? I hope I shall have a grown-up bro- 
ther some day, bless him !" 

" Oh yes ; but by that time you'll be out of his 
reach. He won't be able to bully you. Your hus- 
band will have taken that department." 

Mabel laughed. *^ Well," i^e said, with an arch 
glance, " I don't think you have much reason to 
talk of grown-up brothers bullying you." 
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"I? No ; because I don't let any one bully me. 
I do that myself. But then, you know, I am a 
Tartar. Now, short of making up their minds to 
be Tartars, which is not altogether an easy line in 
life, girls do get bullied by their grown-up bro- 
thers. Watty and Augusta had quite a pitched 
battle the other day about Jane Fluke ; papa took 
Watty's side, and Augusta was reduced to tears — 
always her last resort." 

"About Jane Fluke?" said Mabel, rather sur- 
prised at Miss Charlewood's confidence. 

" Yes ; Jane Fluke is Augusta's latest craze, 
and Watty hates her. He accused her of coming 
to the Manor to set her cap at Clement, which is 
preposterous." 

Any one to have heard the frank peal of laugh- 
ter with which Mabel greeted this announcement^ 
would have been quite satisfied as to her being 
fancy-free with respect to Clement Charlewood. 

"What nonsense!" cried she. "Poot Jane! 
I'm sure she has no idea of such a thing. It is too 
bad of Walter to be so censorious." 

" As to having no idea of such a thing," replied 
Penelope, dryly, " one can never tell. I should 
not be apt to accuse Jane Fluke of ideas, in a 
general way, myself. But, really, girls who are 
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hosband-htinting ^however, papa made himself 

a little angry at the suggestion. You know papa 
is naturally ambitious for Clement." 

^^ I don't suppose he need alarm himself in this 
case," said Mabel. She felt constrained and im- 
comfortable; she knew not why. Miss Charle- 
wood's tone was unusual, and Mabel had a dim 
consciousness of some unexpressed meaning lurk- 
ing under her words. 

" No, of course not. Jane Fluke is out of the 
question. But Clem is a good parti^ and there are 
prettier and brighter girls than Jane Fluke in the 
world, who might think it worth while to try for 
him. And then men are such fools ! If a woman 
tickles their fancy, she may do almost anything 
with them." 

" Mr. Charlewood should have some means taken 
of warning off the young ladies from his son, as 
they warn off poachers," said Mabel, with quiet 
disdain. And then the two girls walked side by 
side silently into the house. 

" Why, I thought you had run away with Pene- 
lope, Mabel!" said Mrs. Charlewood, when they 
re-entered the sitting-room. 

"No, Mrs. Charlewood, I will not run away 
with anything belonging to you," said Mabel. 
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And Penelope then understood that she had suc- 
ceeded in her mission. 

" I thought Mabel spoke a little short just now, 
Penny," said Mrs. Charlewood, when they were 
seated in the carriage on their homeward way. 

" Upon my word, she is a first-rate girl, is Mabel 
Eamshaw," was Miss Charlewood's very unex- 
pected reply. " I like her spirit." 

Miss Charlewood, having been successful, could 
afford to admire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" TANTMNB ANIMIS C^LESTIBUS IRiE." 

Miss Fluke did not fail on the following Sa- 
turday to pay another visit to Oorda Trescott, ac- 
cording to her promise ; and having, in the mean 
while, learned from the Oharlewoods that Mr. 
Trescott was employed in the orchestra of the 
theatre — ^which fact, it may be remembered, Mabel 
had not deemed it necessary to communicate to 
Miss Fluke — ^had gone to Number Twenty-three, 
New Bridge-street, for the second time, full of 
zeal for the conversion of the whole Trescott 
family from the error of their ways, and likewise 
with a very keen curiosity touching the terra in- 
cognita of a theatrical life: which curiosity she 
was determined to appease by a severe cros&-ex- 
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amination of the unconscious Corda. On this oc- 
casion, however, she was doomed to disappointment 
on both points; for, on reaching Corda's home, 
she found that the child had been taken out by 
her father for a drive in a cab — supplied, Mrs. 
Hutchins volunteered to explain, by the liberality 
of Mr. Clement Charlewood. 

" And I must say it credits him greatly," said 
Mrs. Hutchins. 

Miss Fluke had found Mrs. Hutchins and her 
husband at dinner; but, not being troubled with 
any vain scruples of delicacy, had bade them not 
disturb themselves, as she didn't mind, and would 
talk to them while they finished their meal. To 
this polite encouragement, Mr. Hutchins, a tall 
round-shouldered dark-visaged man, with a melan- 
choly and saturnine expression of countenance, 
had responded by carrying his plate, knife, and 
fork, into the washhouse behind the kitchen, and 
there finishing his dinner in solitude without utter- 
ing one syllable. 

Miss Fluke's self-possession being quite invul- 
nerable as to any such slight hint, she improved 
the occasion by energetically appljdng herself to 
draw what information she could from Mrs. 
Hutchins. Now that good lady had no cause of 
complaint against her lodgers, nor any real feeling 
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of dislike towards them. Yet, had it not been for 
two restraining circumstances, she would have been 
willing enough to join Miss Fluke in lamentations 
over their lost condition ; Mrs. Hutchins having 
that cast of mind that delights in gossiping animad- 
version without necessarily believing it in the least, 
and having a disposition (compounded of vanity 
and cowardice) to put herself in a favourable light 
with any interlocutor, by falling in with the pre- 
vailing tone of the moment. But I have said 
that two restraining circumstances prevented Mrs. 
Hutchins from giving way to the natural bent of 
her disposition. Of these, the first was, that her 
husband was still within earshot ; the second was, 
that Miss Fluke's eyes, making their accustomed 
tour of inspection round the kitchen, had unfor- 
tunately happened to light upon number ninety- 
seven of Rosalba of Naples, or the Priest, the Page, 
and the Penitent. 

Miss Fluke instantly pounced upon the romance, 
and dragged it from beneath a dirty tea-tray, 
whence it had protruded sufficiently to reveal the 
title, and the upper half of a coarse woodcut, re- 
presenting Rosalba poised upon the topmost round 
of the ladder, with her curls streaming in a high 
wind, and three ostrich feathers mysteriously un- 
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raffled by the elements^ stuck at the back of her 
head. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear 1" said Miss Fhike, clutching 
at the number, and holding it aloft before hen 
" Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear 1 what is this, Mrs. 
Hutchins?" 

Miss Fluke pronounced her "Oh deara" with a 
crescendo which had a very terrible effect. 

" Well, mum," returned Mrs.Hutchins, bridling^ 
and feeling that she would probably be driven to 
bay, " that is a perodical novel as Pm a-taking in^ 
in numbers." 

" Ah ! But," said Miss Fluke, turning full on 
the landlady with startling vehemence, "you 
shouldrCt! Certainly not* You shouldn't on any 
account whatever !" 

" Well, I'm sure I" muttered Mrs. Hutchins, " I 
don't see as there's any harm in it. Tm very fond 
of readin', and alius was, from a child." 

"My good soul, that's all very well; but the 
great question is what do you read ? Don't you 
see ? It's of no use to tell me you're fond of read- 
ing, because that is no excuse for your feeding on 
the words of the Devil." 

"Laws bless me!" cried Mrs. Hutchins, toss- 
ing her head contemptuously: "Tm sure you 
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wouldn't say such nonsense as that, if you'd ever 
read it." 

" If I had ever read it 1" said Miss Fluke, with 
a spasmodic movement of her shoulders, and her 
eyes very wide open. I've no time to read anything 
but my Bible. And I find my Bible sufficient." 

Miss Fluke, in speaking of the Scriptures, al- 
ways said ^ my Bible," and laid a strong stress on 
the possessive pronoun. 

At this point, a smothered voice issuing from 
the washhouse, demanded to know "Where the 
jack-toVl had got to ?" 

" My master^s a cleanin' of hisself , an' I don't 
believe as there's a towel there at all," said Mrs. 
Hutchins, glad of the diversion, and hurrying out 
of the kitchen. 

"Ah! There it is!" murmured Miss Fluke, 
mentally making Kosalba responsible for the want 
of cleanliness and order in the household presided 
over by Mrs. Hutchins. " No jack-towel I That's 
what drives the labouring man to the public- 
house." 

Mr. Hutchins, however, emerging redolent of 

yellow soap from the washhouse, was apparently 

only driven on this occasion as far as the workshop 

of his employer ; for he left ^the house wiiii his 
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basket of tools over his shoulder, and a square 
paper cap on the top of his black matted locks. 

His better-half was by this time in no mood to 
receive Miss Fluke's lecture on the sinfulness of 
novel reading, with a good grace. She made 
several remarks of a biting and ironical character, 
to the effect that she had always supposed an 
Englishman's house to be his castle, wherein he 
might reasonably expect to be safe from the 
harrying of people who had nothing to do but to 
mind other people's business, and pry into other 
people's affairs; that this might be styled a reli- 
gious line of conduct, by some persons, but that 
she, for her part, could find no warrant for it in 
the instructions she had received in her youth 
from pious parents and guardians, whose ortho- 
doxy she would defy the most malicious to call in 
Question. She further added, that she knew a 
lady when she saw one, having lived housemaid in 
good families before taking up with Hutchins. 
And she more than insinuated that she did not 
see a lady when she saw Miss Fluke. 

All these remarks were pointed and emphasised, 
by much clashing and banging of the dinner- 
things: which Mrs. Hutchins proceeded to wash 
up in a manner so expressive of indignation, as to 
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put the crockery in considerable danger of being 
dashed to pieces. 

Then was Miss Fluke a spectacle to be seen, as 
standing erect and rigid in the middle of the 
kitchen, she launched upon Mrs. Hutchins all the 
thunders of her practised eloquence. 

Miss Fluke braced herself for the combat with 
positive enjoyment. Totally without one sensi- 
tive fibre in her moral composition, and rendered 
confident by long habit and by the arsenal of 
Scripture texts from which she could draw at will, 
and which she flung with pitiless volubility at the 
head of her adversary — after the fashion of those 
modem cannon which fire off so many balls per 
minute — ^Miss Fluke was a wonderful and over- 
whelming spectacle, as she stood there, square and 
upright, her face crimson, her eyes staring, and 
her head shaking with the energy of her emphasis*^ 

Mrs. Hutchins had entirely miscalculated her 
strength when she ventured to cope with such an 
enemy as this. She was thoroughly cowed and 
frightened, and proclaimed her complete discom- 
fiture, by subsiding into a whimpering fit of tears. 

Miss Fluke looked at her triumphantly. ^^I 
will come and talk to you again, Mrs. Hutchins," 
said she, seizing Mrs. Hutchins's reluctant hand. 
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and shaking It violently. "We must be instant, 
you know, in season and out of season. It would 
never do for me to look on quietly and see my 
fellow-creatures go headlong to perdition, Mrs. 
Hutchins." 

The way in which Miss Fluke pronounced the 
word perdition made Mrs. Hutchins shake in her 
shoes. 

" Tm sure I should never ha' thought nothink 
of reading a novel," sobbed Mrs. Hutchins. " Tve 
knowed lots of good people do it, and think it 
no sin." 

« Ah-h-hl The old Adam, Mrs. Hutchins, the 
old Adam 1" 

"Who, mum?" said Mrs. Hutchins, looking up 
forlornly. 

The poor woman presented a very woe-begone 
appearance by this time, having rubbed her eyes 
with a not over-clean apron, and ruffled her untidy 
hair until it stood up all over her head like tangled 
tow, with one scrubby tress sticking out behind, at 
right angles with her comb. 

" The sinfulness of our corrupt and fallen na- 
ture," explained Miss Fluke. " You should read, 
instead of imbibing that poison " — ^with a terrible 
glance at Rosalba — "you should read some of 
those blessed and improving tracts that I left 
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with the child Cordelia. Where are they, Mrs. 
Hutchins?" 

It chanced that Mrs. Hutchins, having been 
attracted by the prints in Robinson Crusoe, had 
borrowed the book^ unknown to Corda, and 
brought it down to the kitchen together with 
several of the penny tracts, which had been 
placed between its pages. She rose meekly to 
get the tracts from the dresser on which they 
were lying; but Miss Fluke anticipated her, and 
seized the volume and the tracts together. 

** There I" she said, rapidly enumerating their 
titles. " The Eeformed Convict. Sally Smith, the 
ScuUeiymaid. The Sinner^s Fire Engine. Have 
you Taken your own Measure yet ? Or the Com- 
plete Spiritual Tailor. Therms reading for you, 
Mrs. Hutchins I" 

Then, opening the volume of Eobinson Crusoe, 
she examined the name written on the title-page. 

"What's this!" she exclaimed, with the sud- 
denness which was one of her most marked pecu- 
liarities. ' To Mabel, from her affectionate ^ 

where did you get this, Mrs. Hutchins ?" 

"A young lady lent it to little Cordelia the 
other day. Mr. Clement Charlewood, he brought 
it for her, along with two or three more." 

"Oh!" said Miss Fluke, intent on the writing 
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on the title-page. " Indeed 1 The child had far 
better have read the tracts I left her. I shall 
scold my young friend," added Miss Fluke, with a 
grim smile. 

Then she violently shook hands again with Mrs, 
Hutchins, and took her leave, with a promise to 
return as speedily as might be, to carry on the 
good work she had begun that morning. " And,'* 
said she to herself, as she stalked, flushed with 
victory, down New Bridge-street, "it's a special 
providence for all that household, that Mabel 
Eamshaw took it into her head to visit Cordelia. 
For, otherwise, / might never have gone there." 

The account Mrs. Hutchins gave to the Tres- 
cotts of her interview with Miss Fluke was inac- 
curate in several important particulars; but it 
sufficed to excite a burning indignation in the 
breast of Alfred. The inaccuracies of which I am 
obliged to accuse Mrs. Hutchins were mainly the 
suppression of her own signal defeat and abject 
submission, and an exaggeration of Miss Fluke's 
pious horror of the Trescotts' calling in life. 
These were not only powerful in their action 
upon Alfred, but Mr. Trescott, too, chafed and 
fumed, and moved about the kitchen in a state 
of excitement. Little Oorda, who had returned. 
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tired and sleepy, from her drive, was lying on her 
bed np-stairs, and had fallen asleep. 

"Who the devil do they take us for?" said 
Alfred, thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, 
and turning to his father. 

"What can I do? Can I help it? Is it my 
fault?" returned Mr. Trescott, irritably. 

" Well, yes ; it is, partly. You sing so precious 
small to that snob Mr. Clement Charlewood. Ay, 
I could put Mr. Clement Charlewood up to a 
thing or two, high as he holds his head. He ain't 
the only member of his family with whom I have 
the honour to be acquainted." 

" Law 1" exclaimed Mrs. Hutchins, with greedy 
curiosity ; " ain't he ? Now, which o' th' others do 
you know, Mr. Alfred ?" 

The young fellow looked at her cunningly from 
under his long handsome eyelashes. " Bless your 
soul, Mrs. H.," said he, with a grimace com- 
poimded of a sneer and a smile, "I know all sorts 
of people. I tell you what, governor," he added, 
" I wish you'd take an opportunity of telling Miss 
Armshaw — ^Hamshaw — or whatever her name is — 
that we don't particularly relish or appreciate the 
society of the amiable lady she brought here to 
bully poor pussy-cat. By George, if I had been 
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at home on the occasion of her first visit, I don't 
think she'd have favoured us with a second 1" 

" I don't suppose it was Miss EamshaVs fault," 
returned his father, laying a sUght stress on the 
name. " I think she is a lady, every inch of her, 
from what Corda says." 

"She's a remarkably good-looking girl, at all 
events," said Alfred, with magnificent approval, 
f^ And we know she can't come the Sunday-school- 
and-penny-tract style of virtuous horror over us* 
That wouldn't quite do." 

Here catching Mrs. Hutchins's eager gaze fas- 
tened on his face, Alfred broke off rather abruptly, 
and stooped to pick up the volume of Bobinson 
Crusoe which he had thrown on the floor. 
"There," said he, smoothing the leaves with his 
hand, " pussy-cat has read that, I know. Couldn't 
you take it back this afternoon when you go to 
give your lesson in FitzHenry-road ? You might see 
Miss What's-her-name, and say a word to her." 

This Mr. Trescott agreed to do, and, after 
dinner, set forth with the book in his pocket. 

Mr. Trescott's pupil was a young clerk, who had 
a passion for the violin ; and as his duties occu- 
pied him nearly all day, he could only receive his 
lesson late in the afternoon. It was therefore 
growing dusk when Mr. Trescott — after enduring 
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with what patience be might an hour of ascending 
scales played sharp, and descending scales plajed 
flat, and the rasping of a very unsteady bow over 
the tortured strings — arrived at Jessamine Cottage. 
To his surprise, there was no light burning in the 
hall behind the little glass door. He often passed 
the house, and knew the punctual shining of the 
hall lamp well. He rang softly without obtaining 
any answer, and then again, and then a third time, 
before any one came. At last a dim light was 
seen approaching, and the nursemaid cautiously 
unfastened the door, and peered out. "Who is 
itt" she said, in a whisper. "What do you 
want?" 

" Could I see the young lady, Miss Eamshaw?" 
asked Trescott, surprised and uneasy at the girl's 
manner. 

" Oh dear no," returned the servant. " Please 
to go away. They can't see nobody. We're in 
sad trouble here." 

" Trouble 1 What's the matter ? " 

"Why, master died this morning, and missis, 
she's like a lunatic, a'most, with grief." 

"Good Godl" cried Trescott, falling back a 
step or two, " I had no idea of this. I thought he 
was better." 

" Ah ! so he were ; but he went out too soon. 
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and caught a cold, and got inflammation, and that 
carried him off in four-and-twenty hours. But I 
mustn't stay and talk. Missis heerd the bell, and 
it put her in an awful twitter. I must go." 

" Will you take this," said Trescott, handing to 
the girl the book he had brought, " and give it to 
the young lady when you have an opportunity, 
and say I am dreadfully distressed, and wouldn't 
have intruded for the world if I had known I" 

Before he could finish his speech, the little ser- 
vant had taken the volume from his hand, and 
closed the door. He heard her put up the chain, 
and then the glimmer of her candle disappeared up 
the staircase. 

"Bless me!" said Mr. Trescott, passing his 
hand over his forehead as he limped away, " it has 
given me quite a shock. I didn't know anything 
of the man ; but it's so sudden. Dear me, it's so 
awfully sudden!" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PROJECTS. 

Trouble, indeed, had come to Jessamine 
Cottage, and the suddenness of the blow had 
nearly overwhelmed the newly bereaved widow. 

It is true that Mrs. Saxelby had felt no pas- 
sionate love for her husband ; but she had clung 
to him with confidence, and hers was a nature 
that suffered acutely from the wrenching away of 
any isupport. She had been grateful to Mr. 
Saxelby for his love for her, for his protection, 
and for the release he had afforded her from a 
dull oppressive tyranny, in taking her away from 
the old woman whose humble companion she had 
been when he married her. Then, too, she felt 
that her worldly position would now be a very 
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precarious one, and that the comfortable ease 
in which she had been living for these five years 
past, must give place to care and poverty. It 
was in a dumb unacknowledged way that this 
thought lay in her mind; and she would have 
repudiated with anger the idea that such con- 
siderations weighed with her at such a moment. 
Nevertheless, the considerations were there. 

All Mabel's care at present was to soothe and 
comfort her mother as much as possible. Friendly 
services were not wanting to them. The family 
at Bramley Manor were kind in word and deed. 
So were several directors of the company in whose 
employ Mr. Saxelby had been so long. Mr. 
Charlewood himself relieved the widow from 
all the sad and depressing details of the last 
ceremony that mortality can claim frcHn its fellow- 
creatures. But then came the time — perhaps the 
hardest to bear — when blind grief could no longer 
be indulged and excused ; when the shutters must 
be unbolted, and the windows opened wide, and 
light and air let in once more upon the dark 
desolate rooms; and the noises of the outside 
world must come jarring in upon the silence, and 
when the hushed speech and noiseless tread of 
friends and servants must give place to the ordi- 
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nary busy sounding traffic of life. If God's 
world would only mourn with her, thought Mrs. 
Saxelby ; if the sun would cease from shining, and 
the birds from chirping, and the dry autumn leaves 
from dancing in the eddying dust ; if a soft per- 
petual twilight would reign in the sky, and a soft 
perpetual hush upon the earth ; then her grief 
would not be so hard to bear, nor her desolation 
seem out of tune with the importunate life around 
her. But this could not be. Gradually, as was 
inevitable, she was roused from the lethargy of 
sorrow, and began to feel that the blood still ran 
in her veins, and that for her, as for the rest of 
humanity, Time's touch could heal as well as 
wound. 

Mr. Saxelby had saved in his bachelor days, 
but not so much as many of his acquaintances had 
expected and believed. It is hard to say why 
they should have imagined him to have laid 
by any considerable sum of money, seeing that 
his salary was not large, and that its amount was 
pretty well known to all his acquaintances. Since 
his marriage he had lived up to his income ; but 
he had insured his life for a sum which, judiciously 
invested, would realise about forty pounds a year. 
Besides this, there was a long lease of a little 
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cottage and garden, a mile or two out of Hammer- 
ham, and there were a few shares in the gas com- 
pany whose clerk he had been. 

Mr. Saxelby left a will bequeathing everything 
of which he died possessed, absolutely to his widow. 
His executors were Mr. Charlewood and the Re- 
verend Decimus Fluke. 

These gentlemen were sitting one evening, about 
a week after the funeral, in the little room which 
Mrs. Saxelby had been accustomed to consider 
her own especial domain. It was quite dark. 
The shutters were closed, and the muslin curtains 
were drawn across them. A bright fire blazed in 
the grate, and the lamp, carefully shaded — ^for 
Mrs. Saxelb/s eyes were weak with weeping, and 
could not endure a glare of light — stood on a little 
table behind her arm-chair. Mr. Charlewood had 
taken his place on the sofa opposite to the widow, 
and sat there with his legs crossed, and his hands 
spread out on the centre table before him, as he 
explained to her the position of her worldly affairs, 
and emphasised each paragraph of his discourse 
by gently raising his outspread palms, and letting 
them fall again. 

Mr. Fluke, whose vivacious energy seldom per- 
mitted him to be still for two minutes together, 
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stood with his back to the fire, and his hands 
beneath his coat-tails: a position which he con- 
stantly varied by sticking his thumbs into his 
waistcoat-pockets, playing with his heavy gold 
watch-chain, or rubbing his fingers throagh his 
hair until it stood upright from his forehead. Mr. 
Fluke was a large squarely built man, rather over 
the middle height, with thick features, a ruddy 
face, and light widely opened blue eyes, which 
recalled his eldest daughter's eyes in the intensity 
and directness of their stare. He was loud of 
voice, dictatorial and absolute in manner, but a 
conscientious earnest man withal; not without 
kindness of heart, though a little dull in intellect. 
He was a man who might even have been gentle 
on occasions, if he could by any possibility have 
conceived the existence in anybody of a nervous 
system less robust than his own. 

"It is, of course, a bare subsistence, Mrs. 
Saxelby," said Mr. Oharlewood; "but I think we 
have done the best that could be done under the 
circumstances." 

" Quite the best we could do, according to our 
lights, Mrs. Saxelby," Mr. Fluke put in, shifting 
his balance from one leg to the other, and bumping 
his shoulder violently two or three times against the 

VOL. I. L 
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marble mantelpiece. "We have meted with a 
just measure, as far as it was given unto us so to 
do." 

"Tm quite sure," said Mrs. Saxelby, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, " that you have both been 
wise and kind ; and I am very grateful to you both 
for all the trouble you have taken." 

"Nay," said Mr. Charlewood, "I assure you 
the trouble has been small in itself, although the 
occasion of it has been a sad one. Saxelby's ac- 
counts were in perfect order. I don't think he 
owed five shillings in the world, and his will 
was one of the clearest I have ever read in my 
life. He was an admirable man of business." 

"He — was," said Mr. Fluke, with deliberate 
emphasis, "a — convinced — Christian; a practical, 
evangelical Christian ; his earthly register, as well 
as his Heavenly one, was kept with faithful ex- 
actitude. By their fruits, Mrs. Saxelby, ye shall 
know them." 

"Quite so," said Mrs. Saxelby, meekly. "It 
is most soothing to my feelings to have him 
truly appreciated. Indeed, indeed, he was very 
kind and good to me; always, always, always!" 
The widow added this, with a burst of genuine 
emotion. 

"You'll consider of my plan for your living 
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at Hazlehurst, Mrs. Saxelby," said Mr. Charle- 
wood, after a pause. "I do believe it to be the 
best plan for you. You see, if you let the cottage, 
the rent wouldn't bring you in more than sixteen 
or eighteen pounds a year ; and you couldn't find 
a place in Hammerham fit for you to live in, at 
anything like that price. Then you'd have the 
garden. That's a saving, when you don't employ 
a fashionable scientific gardener to eat up the 
profits. The man who attended to it before (when 
your late husband let it) would grow your potatoes 
and cabbages for the privilege of taking what he 
could consume himself. There are fruit-trees, 
too, and a paddock where you might keep a cow. 
In the country there are fifty ways of eking out a 
small income." 

" It would be very dull," sobbed Mrs. Saxelby, 
"for the children. Think of Mabel. And how 
ever is Dooley to get an education ? Oh dear, oh 
dear, I don't know what to do ! " 

" Mamma," said Mabel, gliding quietly into the 
room, " pray, pray do not fret and distress your- 
self about me." 

Mabel had heard her mother's last words, and 
now knelt by her side, pressing her young soft 
cheek against Mrs. Saxelby's black dress. 

" Kemember, my dear friend," said Mr. Fluke, 
l2 
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in a loud clear voice, which made a glass vase on 
the mantelpiece ring again, and with a queer 
sudden movement of his leg, that seemed like a 
kick strangled in its birth — "remember the young 
ravens! An all-bounteous Providence watches 
over His creatures." 

Mabel merely observed : " Mamma knows, Mr. 
Fluke, that I mean to earn my own living. I am 
young and strong, and willing to work hard. We 
have talked it over." 

Mr. Charlewood said, with an approving look, 
*^I respect your resolution, my dear. Penny — 
my daughter Penny," he added, turning to Mr. 
Fluke, " always says that Miss Eamshaw is worth 
a thousand every-day misses. And she is right." 

" And what do you mean to do, Mabel ? " asked 
Mr. Fluke, knocking down the fire-irons with a 
crash that made Mrs. Saxelby start completely off 
her chair, as he turned to address Mabel. 

Mrs. Saxelby pressed her daughter's hand ner- 
vously, and answered before the latter could speak : 
"Oh, we shall think. We shall see. I cannot 
give my mind to the idea of parting with Mabel 
yet. I shall be left desolate when she leaves 
me. 

"Darling mother," said Mabel, in a caressing 
tone, and resolutely driving back her own tears : 
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** remember all we have said. Think of Dooley, 
dear little fellow. For a time we must bear to be 
separated, for his sake. Then, when I have earned 
money enough to send him to a good school, how 
proud and happy we shall be! And, after all, 
you know, it won't be quite a separation. I shall 
be able to see you very often, I hope. You ask 
what I shall try for, sir," she said, turning her 
head towards Mr. Fluke, but keeping her arms 
round her mother. ^^ I have promised mamma to 
endeavour to get a situation as governess, and I 
shall do as I have promised." 

Mrs. Saxelby kissed her daughter's forehead. 

"But," pursued Mabel, " I know that I am not 
very likely to succeed all at once. I would do 
almost anything to make a beginning. I believe 
that in schools they sometimes take a pupil teacher, 
giving a small salary, with board and finishing 
lessons, in return for her services. I have a good 
stock of clothes. I could do with very little money 
for the first year ; especially if the hope were held 
out to me that it might lead to better things." 

"Well said, Mabel 1" cried Mr. Charlewood. 
** That's the way to get on in the world. Look 
things in the face, and begin at the beginning." 

" I think," said Mr. Fluke, after a moment's 
consideration, " that it may be possible for me to 
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help you in this matter. I do not speak positively, 
mind; but I know that Hannah (Hannah was 
Miss Fluke's christian name) is occasionally ap- 
plied to, to recommend young persons in that 
capacity. I will speak with Hannah. She will 
do her best for you, I know, my dear young 
friend." 

Poor Mabel felt her heart sink within her, and 
yet at the same moment she reproached herself for 
it. She reminded herself that she desired employ- 
ment, and ought to be grateful to any one who 
would aid her to get it. The recollection of that 
Saturda/s district visiting rose up in her mind. 
But she thanked Mr. Fluke as cordially as she 
could; and when the two gentlemen were gone, 
she set herself to cheer and support her mother, 
and to put before her all the bright side, and none 
of the dark, of their future life. 

" It will be a terrible change, Mabel," moaned 
Mrs. Saxelby — "a terrible change. For you, of 
course, it will be bad enough ; but for me I Think 
of me, left in a wretched cottage in the country 
with barely food to eat and fire to warm me, and 
no one to look after Dooley I I think it will be 
the death of me ; I do indeed. I don't suppose 1 
shall live through the winter." 

" The cottage is not wretched, dear mamma. 
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I remember going there once in the summer, and 
it was a bright pretty little place. I know thare 
are some glorious old apple-trees that will be quite 
heavy with pink blossom in the spring ; and then 
it is only two miles and a half by the footpath from 
Hammerham. You are able to walk that distance 
without fatigue, mamma. You will see your 
friends as often, I dare say, as you do now ; and 
Dooley will grow strong in the pure countiy air." 

" Ah I It's easy to be hopeful and cheerful 
at your age, Mabel. You see everything couleur 
de rose." 

This was somewhat hard on Mabel, who as- 
suredly was indulging in no roseate visions as to 
the fate that awaited herself. 

" If you really dread this country life so much, 
mamma," she said, after a pause, " why do you not 
make up your mind to let the cottage, and try to 
find a home here among the people who know 

youl" 

" Now, Mabel," returned her mother, in a tone 
of plaintive remonstrance, " how can you talk so ? 
You know very well that I must do as Mr. Fluke 
and Mr. Charlewood say. No doubt they settle 
all for the best. I am sure they mean very- 
kindly, and I can't decide for myself. I never 
could." 
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" Perhaps/' said Mabel, slowly, and as if speak 
ing to herself : " perhaps if I were allowed to try 
that other plan, I might earn money enough in 
time to give you a home such as you have been 
accustomed to lately." 

" For goodness' sake, Mabel," urged Mrs. Sax- 
elby, rising and putting her hand on her daughter's 
lips, " let me hear no more of that I What would 
our friends say?" 

" That, mamma, appears to me to depend on 
the amount of their sense and good feeling. And 
I do not know that I am bound to make what they 
would say my first consideration." 

^' Mabel, Mabel, you terrify me. Kemember 
your promise. You gave me your word." 

"Yes, mamma. I do remember. I gave you 
my word to try this school plan ; and I will try it 
fairly." 

Then Mabel went to rest, after giving Dooley 
a kiss as the child lay sleeping in a little crib by 
the side of his mother's bed, and after repeating 
to herself with disdainful wonder : 

"What they would say! What they would 
say ! If I tried that other plan !" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CONSIDEB THE ADVANTAGES ! 

Fob some three weeks after her husband's 
funeral, Mrs. Saxelby continued to reside at Jes- 
samine Cottage. A tenant was found for it, who 
would take the lease off her hands, and purchase 
the greater part of the furniture at a valuation. 
Mrs. Saxelby submitted to all the arrangements 
with a mild resignation that seemed to utter a con- 
stant protest: — against what, or whom, it was im- 
possible to discover. Yet she was not ungrateful. 
But she always supposed that people did not form 
an adequate idea of what she had to endure : of 
the hardship to Aer, in all these changes. And 
though she was not angry at this fancied want of 
appreciation for her sorrows, she cherished a soft 
and submissive sense of injury. 
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Miss Fluke was very busy and stirring in these 
days, appearing at all sorts of unexpected hours in 
Jessamine Cottage — " Snatching," as she said, " an 
occasional minute from the heat and burden of the 
day," to visit the widow and her children. Miss 
Fluke's " occasional minutes," fell out in a strangely 
erratic manner. Several times she came to Jessa- 
mine Cottage before Mrs. Saxelby was down in 
the morning, and even before the Kttle servant- 
maid had opened the shutters. And once she 
startled the whole household, just as they were 
retiring to rest, by a violent peal at the bell at 
about half-past ten o'clock on a very wet night, 
when she stalked into the parlour with her um- 
brella glistening with rain, and her black gown 
tucked up under a waterproof cloak, of some crack- 
ling material that diffused a pungent odour all over 
the house. 

" I came up part of the way by the 'bus," said 
Miss Fluke, " and shall catch the last one to take 
me back to town at eleven." 

"Is anything the matter, dear Miss Fluke?" 
asked Mrs. Saxelby. 

"Thanks be to God, nothing whatsoever," re- 
turned Miss Fluke, in an impressive manner. 
" No ; there is nothing the matter. I have brought 
Mabel good news. Most excellent news. Here 
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is a letter I received by the evening post from a 
Christian friend of mine to whom I wrote about 
Mabel. He has a cure of souls in Eastfield, and 
he tells me that he thinks he can place Miss Eam- 
shaw in a school there ; but here is the letter ; 
you can see it." 

Miss Fluke turned herself askew to pull from 
her pocket — as if she were drawing a cork — a note 
which ran as follows : 

"My deab Friend. In reference to the 
matter you have been urgent about, I am glad to 
say tliat I think I can place the young lady, Miss 
Earnshaw, in a school here as a pupil teacher. 
The establishment is conducted on principles of 
the strictest piety, and Mrs. Hatchett is a person 
enjoying the confidence of many highly respectable 
families in the neighbourhood. Miss Earnshaw 
would be required to instruct seven junior pupils 
in music ; to hear them read ; to superintend the 
condition of their wardrobes; and to assist the 
French governess in her conversation class (you 
tell me Miss Earnshaw is well acquainted with the 
French language). In return, she would be 
allowed to profit in her leisure moments by the 
instruction of the masters who attend the school. 
And Mrs. Hatcliett would consent to give a 
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salary of ten pounds per annum to begin with. 
Let me know your friend's decision as soon as 
possible ; for if she accepts, she would be required 
to enter on her duties without delay. Kemember 
me to your father and sisters, and believe me 
always, my dear friend, 

" Yours faithfully, 

"B. Lubbock." 

Poor Mrs. Saxelb/s face grew very long. 
" Dear me," she said, dolefully, " it's a miserable 
sum to offer." 

"Mrs. Saxelby 1" exclaimed Miss Fluke, making 
the waterproof cloak crackle loudly in her energy, 
and shaking a little shower of rain over the carpet. 
*^ My good soul, consider the advantages ! All the 
different professors' lessons, and strict piety!" 

"Mamma," said Mabel, taking her mother's 
hand, "indeed it is quite as good as I looked 
for." 

"Ten pounds a year!" urged Mrs. Saxelby. 
" It seems to me worse than nothing at all." 

But Mabel thought that even ten pounds a year 
was decidedly better than nothing at all ; and after 
some further conversation, it was agreed that she 
should at least make the trial, and that Miss Fluke 
should write to thank her friend and say that 
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Mabel would be ready to go to Eastfield by that 
day week. 

" That will give me a few days at Hazlehurst, 
mamma, to see you and Dooley comfortably in- 
stalled in the cottage." 

In spite of her courage, her heart sank within 
her; but she spoke cheerfully and hopefully. 
Then Miss Fluke said " Good night," and went to 
the front garden gate to wait for the omnibus. 
As soon as its wheels were heard in the distance, 
and long before it came within sight, looming 
through the wet murky night, Miss Fluke planted 
herself at the edge of the footpath, and hailed the 
driver by calling out " Stop !" in a loud threaten- 
ing voice, suggestive of highway robbery. So she 
got in, and was driven away back to Hammerham, 
leaving Mabel and her mother to rest with what 
peace of mind they could under their altered cir- 
cumstances. 

The week passed away very quickly, unbroken 
in its busy monotony by any incident. The family 
at Bramley Manor, though not so active in their 
manifestations of friendship as Miss Fluke, had 
yet been kind. Mrs. Charlewood had written a 
note — or rather Augusta had written it at her 
mother^s request — ^to say that she would abstain 
from intruding on the widow for a while, until she 
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shotild be settled in her new home, but that she 
would drive out and see her in a few days, and 
that they all sent love to Mabel, and best wishes 
for her prosperity. 

" I wonder, though," said Mrs. Saxelby, " that 
none of the family should have come over to say 
good-bye to you." 

Mabel said no word; but the recollection of 
Penelope Charlewood's insinuation made the hot 
blood rush into her face. The sudden calamity 
had naturally diverted Mabel's mind from dwelling 
on Miss Charlewood's words ; but now, her thoughts 
reverted to them with much impleasant feeling, 
and she began to debate with herself whether it 
were possible that she could have been mistaken as 
to their purport ? 

*^ It does seem so utterly absurd," said Mabel, 
using almost the self-same words as those in which 
Clement had characterised a similar accusation. 
" And yet Penny must have had some meaning. 
Had it been Augusta, I should have thought no- 
thing of it; but Penny is not apt to talk at 
random. Can they, any of them, seriously sup- 
pose that I ^," and the thought which she would 

not even mentally put into words, made her heart 
beat, and brought tears of anger and mortification 
into her eyes. 
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As Miss Oharlewood's keen observation had 
taught her, Mabel Eamshaw was intensely proud. 
Hers was no aggressive haughty arrogance that 
strove to override or trample upon others, but it 
was a silent self-suflScing pride, the existence of 
which was little suspected by many who knew her. 
And the thought of being subjected to such a 
suspicion as Penelope had hinted at was intole- 
rable to her. Fortunately, occupations for the pre- 
sent, and plans for the future, prevented her mind 
from dweUing morbidly upon it. 

Tlie family from Jessamine Cottage removed to 
Hazlehurst with such modest store of furniture as 
was absolutely necessary. Mrs. Saxelby was in- 
stalled, with a small servant-girl from the village 
as her only attendant, and Dooley had already 
plunged with delight into all the muddiest places 
within reach. He had been told that his sister 
must go away for a time, and had appeared to take 
the information quietly : holding his mother^s hand 
clasped tightly in his small fingers, and looking 
steadfastly into her face with compressed lips. But 
that same night — the first of their sojourn at Hazle- 
hurst — ^when Mabel was putting him into his little 
bed in his mother^s room, he flung his arms around 
her neck, and burst into a passion of sobs and tears. 

" Darling Dooley, my pet, my dear, dear boy," 
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sard his sister, holding him to her breast, " what is 
the matter, my own little brother ? " 

" 'Oo — 'oo is doin' away," sobbed Dooley. 
" Mamma said so. And papa is gone. Oh, Tibby, 
Tibby ! " The little soft arms clasped themselves 
convulsively round his sister^s neck. 

" My sweet little one," said Mabel, with stream- 
ing eyes, "hush your sobs, you will fret poor 
mamma. Don't grieve mamma, Dooley. Re- 
member, she has been so sorry for papa." 

" 'Es," returned the child, struggling against his 
emotion with an intelligent resolution surprising 
in such a baby. "I w — won't k'y, Tibby; not 
out loud, I won't. But will 'oo ever tum back 
again ? Papa won't ever tum back again. Nurse 
said so." 

" Yes, my pet, my darling ; I will come back to 
you and to dear mamma. And I will write you 
letters, Dooley ; such beautiful letters ! And 
mamma will read them to you, till you are big 
enough to read them yourself." 

Dooley smiled through his tears, and made a 
nestling movement of his head on the pillow, ex- 
pressive of satisfaction. "But," said he, with a 
catching of his breath — ^the ground-swell of the 
subsiding storm of weeping; "but will de post- 
man know dey is for me?" 
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Being assured on this important point, Dooley 
gradually dropped into a slumber: holding the 
forefinger of his sister^s right hand against his 
tear-stained cheek, and probably seeing in his 
dreams bright visions of the postman coming up 
the road with a large letter in his hand, which he 
(the postman) would know was for Master Dooley 
Saxelby. 

" Gh, Dooley," thought Mabel, looking down at 
the sleeping child, " oh, Dooley, Dooley ! Perhaps 
all our pains and sorrows seem as small and 
transient to the powers above as yours are to 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

ADIEU AND ATI EEYOIS. 

Sunday came — the last Sunday that Mrs. 
Saxelby and her daughter were to pass together 
for some time. Mabel's departure was fixed for 
Monday morning, all preliminary arrangements 
having been despatched by the combined help of 
Mabel's good will to disregard obstacles which 
affected only her own comfort, and of Miss Fluke's 
prodigious energy. That remarkable lady appeared 
to have annihilated time and space during the 
three days which intervened between Mrs. Saxelby's 
removal to Hazlehurst and the Monday on which 
Mabel was to go to Eastfield. It seemed as if 
Miss Fluke's waterproof cloak and thick boots were 
seen and heard in the little cottage at all hours. 
She walked the two miles and a half that separated 
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Hazlehnrst from Hammerham, four times a day, 
splashing through the November mud with as- 
much indifference as if she were a troop of cavahy. 
She reduced the village servant to a state approach- 
ing petrifaction, by the rapidity of her investiga- 
tions in kitchen, washhouse, and coalnshed. She 
charged at everybody and everything. As to 
Dooley, after a slow and conscientious examination 
of her waterproof cloak, and after the candid ex- 
pression of his opinion that it had a very nasty 
smeU, he took the habit of retreating into his^ 
mother^s chamber whenever Miss Fluke^s voice wa» 
heard, and lying there perdu until her departure. 
On one occasion he was found secreted under the 
bed, with the kitten in his arms, and was with dif- 
ficulty induced by his sister to come out. 

" Me and pussy," he confided to her, " doesn't 
want to peak to Miss Fook. Pussy Hests her." 

"Dooley," said his sister. "Why does pussy 
detest Miss Fluke? I am sure she wouldn't hurt 
pussy." 

"N— no," returned Dooley, reflectively, "not 
hurt her ; but she — she strokes her so wery hard." 

Miss Fluke, in fact, was stroking the whole 
household very hard. 

The Sunday was clear and cold, and mother and 
daughter walked together to the little old parish 
m2 
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church, where, in presence of a scanty and humble 
congregation, the morning service was mildly per- 
formed, and a mild sermon was mildly preached 
by a mild old gentleman in silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Dooley was taken to church on this occa- 
sion for the first time in his life, so very success- 
fully, that he came home in a high state of enjoy- 
ment, announcing his intention of always going to 
church with mamma when Mabel should be away. 

As they approached the cottage, which was 
separated from the high road by a ver}'^ narrow 
strip of garden enclosed within a wooden fence, 
they saw the little servant standing at the front 
door with her arms wrapped in her apron — for it 
was now late in November, and the day was cold 
— and looking out for their return. 

" Misses, there's two young gents comed to see 

ye." 

" Two what ? " said Mrs. Saxelby. 

" Two young gents. And I telled 'un you was 
at church, and they said as they'd bide till you 
comed home ; and they're a-smokin' in the paddock; 
and I asked 'un into the parlour, and they said 
how they 'oodn't like to make it smell of baccy. 
But I telled 'un they was welcome to," added 
Betty, with a commendable sense of hospitality. 

Clement Charlewood and his brother Walter 
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appeared at the back door leading from the pad- 
dock. 

Mabel felt angry with herself as she became 
conscious of colouring violently. When it came 
to her turn to greet Clement Oharlewood, she 
gave him the tips of her fingers and the coldest of 
salutations. 

" I'm so glad to see you ! " said Mrs. Saxelby. 
" You are very good to walk over in time to say a 
farewell word to Mabel." Mrs. Saxelby preceded 
the two yoimg men into the parlour. 

"m go up-stairs with Dooley, and take his 
things off, mamma," said Mabel. 

Mrs. Saxelby was always popular with the 
younger men of her acquaintance ; for she com- 
bined with a motherly manner which put them 
at their ease, a soft feminine helplessness which is 
usually gracious in the eyes of most men, young 
or old. In answer to her inquiries, Clement said 
that his mother and sisters were very well, and 
were very sorry not to see Miss Eamshaw before 
she went, and sent much love to her. 

Clement had announced his intention of walk- 
ing over to Hazlehurst, that morning at breakfast 
at Bramley Manor, and Walter — who always 
found his time rather more difficult to get rid 
of on Sunday than any other day — ^had volunteered 
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to accompany him. So the two young men had 
come together, enjoying by the way a broth^ly 
chat : the most intimate and friendly they had had 
for a long lime. 

*^ And what are you doing, Walter f said Mrs. 
Saxelby. ^ It is an age since I saw you, and, if I 
didn't fear to affront you, I should almost make 
bold to say you had grown." 

Walter laughed and coloured. 

^'Oh, I shan't be a bit affronted at that, Mrs. 
Saxelby. But as to what I am doing, the fact is 
I am doing nothing. Just waiting for my com- 
mission. It's a deuce of a bore, hanging on Hke 
this." 

•^^Then you have really made up your mind to 
go into the army, Walter?" 

" Oh yes ; fixed as fate. It's the only profes- 
sion for a gentle 1 mean, it's about the only 

thing to suit meP 

^ Drill, dress, and dinner, Watty. That's what 
I tell him an oflBcer's life consists of, Mrs. Saxelby," 
said Clement. " So I dare say he is right in his 
estimate of his fitness for it." 

"All but the drill," returned Watty, good 
humouredly. " Confound that part of the busi- 
ness ! " 

Here Betty appeared at the parlour door, hold- 
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ing a dean taldedotiiTmder lier snn, and asked in 
a loud hoarse tone, which possibly was meant for 
a Vhisper^ •The mate's done. Be ihey a-goin' to 
stop dimiert ** 

The yomig men mse. 

^TSajy jon rnisst stay and eat sometlnng wi& 
US,* said Mm. Saxelby. '^Oall it limdb if yoa 
like. Lay two more plates, and knives, and forks, 
Betty. And caH Miss Mabel and Master Dooley. 
Give me the doth ; I wiH spread it." 

Clement and Walter were willing enough to re- 
mson, bat feared they should be "in the way." 

" In Ihe way t Koooffiensel I won't kt you be 
in the way; never fear.** 

Mabel, llumgh not able quite to banish the re- 
collection of Penelope's words, was yet glad, on 
the whole, that they remained; for her mo&er 
faijg^rtened under llie influence of l^eir presence. 

After the meal was over, Dooley urgently en- 
treated his friend Walter to ^* tum and 'ook at de 

"He lives in a ty,"* said Dooley, eagerly, ^arf 
he knows me. I durst div him appks. I ain't 
rMgbt^oed, because l^bby *says he's a dood pig. 
Tum an' see him." Dooley seized Walter^s hand, 
and palled him without more ado into l^e paddock^ 
atone comer of which a^GcA ifce pigsty. 
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"May I not see this interesting animal tool" 
asked Clement. 

"Oh, certainly," returned Mrs. Saxelby. "Pray 
look at him, and give me yom* candid opinion of 
his beauties. As I am quite ignorant of the sub- 
ject, you will be safe in pronouncing your judg- 
men. Mabel, my darling, I won't go out. It is 
too cold for me. Take Mr. Charlewood over the 
extensive domain ; and I will have a cup of coffee 
ready by the time you come back." 

Mabel put on an old garden-hat of very deter- 
mined ugliness, and tucked up her gown so as to 
show a pair of hideous goloshes which effectually 
disfigured the pretty feet that Mrs. Hutchins had 
mentally compared to Rosalba's of Naples. 

" The paddock is damp," she said, curtly, and 
without another word preceded Clement. They 
had not gone many paces, when Clement stopped. 
" Miss Eamshaw, I have a message for you which 
I must not forget to deliver." 

Mabel stopped also, and, without turning com- 
pletely round, looked over her shoulder at him. 

" A message for me ?" 

" Yes. I think you can guess from whom. Little 
Corda Trescott sends you — ^I must be exact, for 
the words were confided to me with many solicitous 
injunctions to repeat them literally — sends you her 
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dearest love and thanks, and is grieved to hear of 
your sorrow, and will never, never, forget you, 
and hopes some day to see you again* That is my 
message." 

Mabel's face softened into a girlish tender smile, 
that had a lurking sadness in it. ^^ Ah, poor little 
Corda ! Thank you, Mr. Charlewood. Then you 
have seen her again ? That is very good of you ! " 

"I saw her yesterday. She is getting quite 
strong, if one may apply the term to anything so 
fragile. She still has some books of yours, she 
tells me. I have promised to bring them to Hazle- 

hurst when she has read them, and after you 

Miss Eamshaw, I am an older friend than Corda. 
Don't refuse me the privilege of saying, as she 
says, that I shall never, never, forget you, and that 
I hope to see you again." 

" You are very kind," said Mabel, in so low a 
tone as to be almost inaudible. 

"Not kind in that hope; rather say, selfish; 
but it is more than a hope with me. It is a re- 
solution." 

" We are near the pig," said Mabel, ruthlessly. 

If she were cold, Clement was earnest. He 
would not suffer his words to be so put aside. 

" I not only hope, but I intend to see you again. 
I shall say au revoir when we part." 
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^ No, Mr. Oharlewood. I fear you had best Bay 
adieu." 

^* Adieu? No ! You will at least come to Hazle- 
hurst for your holidays. And it is possible** 
^Clement blushed a little here), *^nay, very pro- 
bable, that I may be running over to Eastfield on 
imsiness." 

** I think it very likely that I shall not return 
to Hazlehurst for any length of thne. I have a 
feeling that my career at Eastfield will be but a 
brief one. However, I have promised to try it. 
But here is the pig, and here is Dooley, over his 
ankles in mud. Dooley, you must come in with 
me directly, and change your wet shoes and 
stockings." 

When the time came for the brothers to take 
their leave and walk back towards Hammerhamy 
Mrs. Saxelb/s spirits sank It was a foretaste of 
the parting with Mabel. 

" Come and see mamma, sometimes, when you 
can, Watty," said Mabel, taking his hand. She 
made no similar request to Clement; but her 
mother added : " Oh, do come, both of you I I am, 
and shall be, so thankful to see you." 

"Will you please, Mr. Charlewood," Mabel 
Added, softening at the last moment, "to give my 
kind love to little Corda ? And will you tell her, 
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from me, to keep those other books I lent her, 
and to take care of them for my sake? They 
were given to me by some one whom I loved 
very dearly. God bless you, Mr. OharlewoodI 
Adieu!" 

" Au revoir, Mabel," said the young man, hold- 
ing both her hands, and looking gravely into her 
eyes. " Au revoir ! " 

Thus Mabel Eamshaw and Clement Charle- 
wood parted. 



END OF BOOK I. 
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BOOK 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

A BACKWARD GLANCE. 

Philip Earnshaw, Mabel's father, a scientific 
chemist of some standing, had worked his way to a 
good position in the scientific world, by dint of 
enormous industry and considerable talent. He 
had a younger brother, who was also a chemist, 
and for whom his influence procured an engage- 
ment as superintendent of some large chemical 
works in the north. 

This brother, John Eamshaw, was a lively well- 
looking young man, fonder of play than of work ; 
but on the whole fairly steady, and generally con- 
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sidered by his intimates a "very good fellow." 
One day he astonished and shocked his family, 
who were rigid Presbyterians, by bringing home 
as his wife a young lady who had been performing 
for a couple of seasons at the theatre of the little 
provincial town in which he lived. Marry an 
actress I No words can describe the horror of his 
relatives ; curiously enough, it was the most distant 
of his kinsfolk who appeared to find the enormity 
of John's proceeding the most intolerable. It 
seemed as if the acuteness of their suffering on 
the occasion were in exact proportion to the un- 
likelihood of their ever being brought into personal 
contact with the young couple. One old lady, 
who had resided for five-and-thirty years in one of 
the Orkney Islands, and who had never manifested 
the slightest intention of quitting them, took the 
trouble to write a long letter to her third cousin, 
John Earnshaw, for the express purpose of inform- 
ing him that, after the way in which he had dis- 
graced the family, she felt reluctantly compelled 
to cast him off for ever. 

And it must be confessed, that over this letter 
her cousin and his bride enjoyed a very hearty and 
innocent laugh. 

Mary Earnshaw was no beauty. She was 
scarcely even pretty. But she was sweet, modest. 
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sensible, and as simple-minded and nnsophisticaiied 
a girl as one would be likely to find in^— well, say^ 
in Belgravia — ^periiaps even a trifle more so. 

She loved bar husband with a yery derotcd and 
iinselfish affection, and set herself eaifiMstly to 
become a good notable housewife, and to make his 
home happy. In both endeavours; she thoroughly 
OTiCceeded. They lived for ten years in peace and 
contentment, and during that time three fine^ 
children were bom to them. John Eaxm^aw 
continued in his position at the chemical works^ 
and, as neither he nor Mary was ambitious, nor 
greedy after riches, he found his salary sufficient 
for their wants. 

But a heavy shadow of misfortune darkened 
their lives. Literally a shadow that blotted out 
the external sunshine from John Eamshaw, and 
for a season quenched the rays of hope and cheer- 
fulness within him. He became blind. 

The affliction fell upon him gradually, and at 
j6brst its dreadful extent was not suspected. But a 
time of agonising suspense followed, when husband 
and wife went through alternations of hope and 
despair that racked them almost beyond endurance. 
At last the final sentence was pronounced. Total 
and hopeless blindness for life. 

And now, John Eamshaw, even in the first 
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fulness of his afflietion^ percdved how great a 
blessing Qod had given him in the brave faithful 
loving woman whom he had taken to his bosom. 
Of all John Eamshaw's relatiom^ hia brother 
FhiHp alone had abstained from expressing anj 
violent disapprobation of his marriage. He ao 
kucrwledged John's right to choose for himself, 
and, having made acquaintance with his pleasant 
aiater-in-law during a flying visit on business ta 
the north, became evermore her staunch friend. 
Marjr EamshaVs simple heart overflowed with 
gratitude to her husband's brother. She had 
looked forward to his visit with awe and trepidap- 
ticm* Philip waa a very great personage in the 
estimation of hia brother's housdiold;^ and -when 
he came, and, instead of a dry stem pedantic man 
of science, such as she had pictured to herself, she 
found a handsome, genial, courteous gentleman,, 
who behaved to her with a mixture of tenderness 
and deference such as one might show to a younger 
sister, her delight and gratitude knew no bounds, 
and she enshrined Philip in her heart from that 
time forth as one to be only less beloved and 
honoured than her husband. 

When the calamity of blindness fell upon John 
Earmahaw, Philip was newly married. He had 
made a love-match after living a bachelor until 
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middle life, and had taken to wife a charmingly 
pretty young creature, the portionless daughter of 
a country curate. His scientific reputation had 
not been productive of much pecuniary gain, and 
he was not without money-troubles. He felt his 
brother^s great affiction very sorely ; the more so 
that he himself was powerless to give him any 
substantial help. John was, of course, obliged to 
resign his situation at the chemical works. His 
employers were kind in words, and, for a time, in 
deeds. They sent him to London at their own 
expense to consult a famous oculist, and they con- 
tinued to pay his salary for some time after he had 
ceased to earn it. But at last all that came to an 
end, and it seemed as though absolute beggary 
stared him and his family in the face. 

Mary Eamshaw then rose up with a brave 
undaunted heart, to help her husband and her 
children. 

" She was determined," she said, " to return to 
her old profession." 

No opposition would have availed to dissuade 
her from this step, and, indeed, what better pros- 
pect had the helpless family ? So Mary Eamshaw 
resumed her maiden name — out of deference to the 
highly sensitive feelings of her husband's family in 
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the Orkney Islands and elsewhere — and, calling 
herself Mrs. Walton, returned to the stage. 

For years her struggle was a very hard one; 
but, as she said, God was good to her, and she 
preserved her health and strength through all the 
fatigues and vicissitudes of a very laborious life. 

By-and-by her children began to contribute 
something to the weekly earnings. Her eldest girl 
— about eight years older than Mabel — adopted 
her mother^s calling, and they generally succeeded 
in getting an engagement together in the same 
theatre. When this could not be managed, Poll/s 
salary had to be relinquished ; for neither father 
nor mother could bear the thought of parting with 
their child. And indeed " let us keep together^* 
was the device of the family, and the object of 
their constant endeavours. The only son, Polly's 
junior by a year or two, showed some ability as an 
artist, and was able to turn his talent to account 
and to contribute to the weekly income by scene- 
painting. In short, the worst times of poverty 
and struggle were over for Mrs. Walton (as she 
was now always called) before the death of Mabel's 
father. This took place when Mabel was nearly 
six years old, and she and her mother were left 
totally unprovided for. 
VOL. L N 
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The reader knows that Mrs. Eamshaw became 
the humble companion and dependent of an old 
lady residing at the Welsh watering-place where 
«he met her second husband. In this position her 
ehild was a burden on her, and the difficulties of 
placing her in any suitable home, within reach 
jof the widow's slender means, were almost insu- 
perable. 

iBut Mary Walton, mindful of her old affection 
for Philip, held out her honest helpful hand to her 
^dowed sister-in-law^ and4ook-the little fatherless 
Jliabel to her own home. 

^ What keeps five of us will keep six," said the 
little woman to her husband, cheerfully: " and I 
do believe your brother would have done as much 
for any of our children." 

With her aunt's family, therefore, Mabel con- 
tinued to liv9, up to the time of her mother^s 
second marriage. iShe went with them whither«- 
jsoever the vicissitudes or necessities of their pro- 
fession carried them. And whatever else she 
learnt in her aunt's household, this lesson, at least, 
was taught her by hourly example: that family 
affection and confidence, unselfish care for others, 
and cheerful industry, can rob poverty of its grim- 
ness, and cast a ray of bright enchantment over 
the most prosaic details of a hard and precarious 
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life. When Mrs. Eamshaw ajccepted Benjamin 
Saxelby, she was obliged to confide to him, with 
much nervons terror and many tears (for she knew 
his opinions and modes of thought well enough to 
dread the disclosure), what manner of people the 
relatives were, with whom her little girl had been 
and was living. Mr. Saxelby was duly and con- 
scientiously shod&ed by the confession. 

" Of course, my dear," he said, "we must ha?© 
your daughter — our daughter — away at once. 
And if it be possible to^ make this person whom 
she is with, and who seems to have behaved very 
kindly to the child, any pecuniary remuneration,.! 
will do what I can. But it must be a sine quk non 
that Mabel shall hold ^no further conmumication 
with these people. I feel it to be my imperative 
duty to insist upon this." 

So Mabel was taken away from the warm- 
hearted family who had learned to love her very 
dearly, and was forbidden to speak of them more. 

Her aun^ unselfish as ever, encouraged Mabel 
in ^1 good feeling towards Mr. Saxelby, telling 
her that it was a good thing for her mother and 
herself to find an honest kind protector who would 
do his duty by them. She uttered no word of 
complaint to the child of the harsh cold letter in 
which money-payment was offered her in exchange 
n2 
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for her motherly care and aflFection, and in which 
she was civilly informed that, according to Mr. 
Saxelb/s most conscientious judgment, she and 
her family had entered very far on the broad way 
that leadeth to destruction. Nevertheless, she 
shed some of the bitterest tears over that letter 
that she had shed for years. 

" I think," she said to her husband, whose indig- 
nation knew no bounds, and who was for sending 
an angry and cutting reply : " I think Mrs. Philip 
might have spared me this. But perhaps Mrs. 
Philip cannot help it. She never was famous for 
having a will of her own ; and, after all, the man 
is to be her husband, and I suppose he thinks he is 
doing right. But, John dear, isn't it very strange 
that he should think so ?" 

During a year or two after Mabel's removal 
from her aunt and uncle, letters arrived for her 
at intervals from one or other of the family; but 
she was not allowed to answer them. Her mother 
now and then sent a brief note to the effect that 
Mabel was well : which brief note was always sub- 
mitted to Mr. Saxelby's inspection before being 
despatched. At last came a letter to Mrs. Saxelby, 
signed Mary Walton Eamshaw, saying that she 
and her husband had felt for some time that Mr. 
and Mrs. Saxelby desired to put an end to com- 
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monication between the two families^ and that, 
though they should never cease to love their dear 
brother Philip's daughter, they would send her no 
more unwelcome letters. 

From that time forward, no mention was ever 
made to Mabel of her f ather^s relatives, and they 
dropped completely out of her life. But she 
cherished a loving memory of them in her faithful 
heart. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A JULIET UNDEE DIFFICULTIES. 

Some six weeks after Mabel had left Hazlehurst, 
her mother received from her the following letter : 

"Eastfidd, December 30, 18—. 

"Dearest Mamma. My last letter told you 
so much of my life here that I have little more to 
say on that score. The work is irksome and in- 
cessant; but, for the present, I am well, though 
when I saw my pale face in the glass last night, I 
thought I looked quite old. What I am chiefly 
writing about now, is a discovery I made yester- 
day. You know that I lent Oorda Trescott my 
Kobinson Crusoe. Well, her father, it seems, 
brought it back himself; but it was in the first 
moments of our great sorrow, and I did not think 
of mentioning the circumstance to you, nor did I 
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open the book. I don't know why I put it in my 
trunk to bring away,, but there I found it when I 
unpacked my clothes. Last night I came upon 
the book, which had been lying beside my little 
desk ever since my arrival at this- place, and. I 
opened it mechanically. Between the fly-leaf and 
the title-page I found the enclosed little note from 
Corda. Now, dear mamma, I mean to write to 
the Trescotts to ask for Aunt Marj^s addres^ and 
then I shall send her a letter, which I will flrafe 
forward for your perusal. I hope, dear mamm% 
that you will not oppose my doing so. My life 
here is wretched; that is the truth. T would keep 
it from you if there were any hope o£ an improve^ 
ment in the state of things, but there is none.. Aa 
to my profiting by tibe masters' lessons, that: is a 
farce. I am wasting my life; and: for your sidbw 
and Doole/s, as well as my own, I feel that! 
must make an effort in another direction. I pcD» 
mised you to give this school-plan a six months' 
trial, and I will keep my promise ; but I am con- 
vinced that it will never afford a decent livelihood 
for myself. How, then, can I hope to do any* 
Aing for Dooley or for you ? Let me have your 
consent to attempt the career that has been my 
dream for so long. I think — ^I believe— L could 
achieve success; at all events,, take my most 
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solemn assurance that I cannot be more miserable 
in mind than I am here. I grieve — oh how I 
grieve! — to distress you, darling mother, but I 
know it is right. Love me, and forgive me, 
dearest mamma, and kiss my own sweet Doole/s 
soft cheeks for your ever loving 

"Mabel." 

The following was Oorda's little note enclosed 
in the letter, and written in a large round childish 
hand: 

"Dear Miss Mabel. I am very obliged to 
you for lending me this book, and I am very glad 
to find that Missis Walton is your aunt, for she is 
a very kind lady, like you, and she gave me the 
fairy stories and she was very kind to me, and 
papa knew her in Yorkshur, and please accept my 
best love from your grateful little friend, 

" Oordella. Alice Mary Trescott." 

Mabel had indeed passed a weary time at East- 
field. The school was by no means a first-class 
one. A kind of odour of poverty exhaled from 
the house. Every necessary comfort was pinched 
and pared down to the narrowest possible dimen- 
sions. Mrs. Hatchett, the schoolmistress, passed 
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her life in that most depressing of human occupa- 
tions, a struggle to keep up appearances. Gentility 
was her Moloch, to whom she offered up such 
little children as came within her clutches. Per- 
haps^ however, the parents who sent their children 
to Mrs. Hatchett's school, were more to blame 
than that lady herself. Second-rate tradespeople 
in a small way of business chiefly composed her 
clientele; and these people expected that their 
daughters should receive a "genteel" education, 
at a yearly rate of payment which would scarcely 
have sufficed to board and lodge them in a tho- 
roughly good and wholesome manner. So the 
little girls were crammed four into one small 
sleeping room ; and had their stomachs filled with 
heavy suetp-pudding instead of eating nourishing 
food, and breathing pure air. But they learned 
to torture a pianoforte, and they had a foreign 
governess who taught them lady's-maid's French 
with a Swiss accent (though this was of less con- 
sequence, as none of the girls were ever able to 
speak a syllable of the language thus imparted), 
and their parents flattered themselves that they 
were doing their duty by them, and giving them a 
*^ genteel" education. 

The contemplation of this state of things was 
painful to Mabel's clear sense and upright con- 
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science. But she had little leisure to consider the 
abstract evils of the case^ for the pains and penal- 
ties inseparable from a ffjrstem of hoUowness and 
falsehood pressed very doseljrupon her; 

As she had told her mother, liie promise that 
she should have opportunities of profiting by the 
lessons of the masters was a mere farce. The 
literal words of her engagement, were that, she 
should be allowed to devote her "leisure hours*' 
to. her own studies. She Had. na lebure. hours* 
Her days lyere occupied in an incessant round of 
dmdgery of an almost menial kind.. Having 
arrived at Eastfield so late in the year, it was 
arranged that she should not return to Hazlehurst 
for the Christmas holidays. They were not of 
very long duration in Mrs. Hatchett's establish*- 
ment, and Mabel did not think herself justified in 
draining her slender purse by a journey to her 
home and back again for only a short stay. So 
she made up her mind to wait until Easter. £or a 
sight of her mother and Dooley. 

Mrs. Hatchett was not cruel, or malicious, or 
arrogant, unless driven to those vices by the Mo- 
loch whom she worshipped, and to whom she sacri- 
ficed herself quite as much as others. But she was 
covetous, and immeasurably dull.. 

Mabel passed the Christmas hoUdays in utter 
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dreariness and desolation; and still that phrajse 
can only, strictly speaking, be applied to the first 
few days of that period. After a little while, 
though all the outward circumstances of her life 
remained unaltered, she discovered a new interest 
and occupation. 

Her discovery of the note in her copy of Ro- 
binson Crusoe had confirmed a vague impression 
she had previously entertained, that Corda's kind 
friend and her Aunt Mary might be one and the 
same person. It had, moreover, opened a possible 
channel of communication with her uncle's far 
mily. The more she tried to peer into the chances 
of her future life, the stronger grew her desire to 
attempt the stage as a profession. The daily 
pressure of her present existence was squeezing all 
the buoyancy out of her heart, and, she feared, 
would crush her bodily health. The atmosphere 
of Mrs. Hatchett's house was slow poison to her. 

She had a great enjoyment in dramatic ex- 
pression. She had a large share of that idiosyn- 
crasy which delights in the portrayal of strong 
emotion, under the sheltering mask of an assumed 
individuality. Of her own feeling Mabel was 
reticent. But she thought she could abandon her- 
self freely in the utterance of Imogen's wifely 
love, Cordelia's sorrows, or the witty witcheries of 
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Beatrice. She knew sometliing of the seamy side 
of a player^s life, and was not dazzled by that 
seductive brilliancy of the footlights which has 
enchanted so many young eyes. She was de- 
votedly fond of her little brother, and ambitious 
to obtain for him the education of a gentleman. 
This motive strengthened her resolution. She 
would lie awake for hours, painfully considering 
how it would be possible for her to make a 
beginning as an actress. It was naturally to- 
wards her Aunt Mary that her main hopes and 
expectations turned. But, in her ignorance of 
Mrs. Walton's present place of abode, she cast 
about in her mind to find some practical and 
immediate object on which to expend her energy. 
She had the very useful habit of doing, first, the 
duty that lay nearest to her. 

All Mrs. Hatchett's pupils went home for the 
Christmas holidays with the exception of two little 
South Americans from Rio Janeiro, who remained 
at the school. These children were entrusted 
almost entirely to Mabel's care. 

Among the two or three books she had put 
into her trunk on leaving home, was a pocket 
Shakespeare: — a little old well-worn edition, in 
terribly small print, that had belonged to her 
father. During the holidays, when all the sleep- 
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ing-rooms were not needed for the children, 
Mabel enjoyed the luxury of a chamber to herself. 
On many and many a cold winter^s night did the 
lonely girl sit on the side of her little bed, wrapped 
in a shawl, and straining her eyes over her Shake- 
speare, by the dim light of a miserable candle. 
She was studying the principal female characters 
in Shakespeare's plays. 

Poor Mabel! As she committed to memory, 
line after line of that noble music whose cadence 
has so special a charm for the ear, and as she 
declaimed aloud whole speeches of Portia, Imogen, 
Cordelia, Rosalind, Juliet, the sordid cares, the 
monotonous drudgery, the uncongenial associations 
of her life, were all forgotten. The mean room, 
with its bare scanty furniture, faded away, and 
Mabel roamed, in doublet and hose, through the 
sun-flecked forest of Arden, seeing the mottled 
deer glance by under the great oaks, and hearing 
the stream that " brawled along the wood " babble 
a murmurous accompaniment to the deep voice 
of the melancholy Jaques, or Touchstone's dry 
satiric laughter. Or, she walked through the 
quaint mazes of a garden in Messina, and sitting 

hidden in the 

pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles ripened by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter, 
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listened with a ^fire in her ears" to Ursula and 
Hero discoursing of the Signior Benedick and her 
disdainful self. 

Or, she paced the stately halls of Belmont ; or, 
stood before the choleric old King, to speak Cor- 
delia's simple truths and lose her dower. Or, she 
leaned forth from a balcony amidst tlie soft beauty 
of a southern summer night, and drank in the 
passionate vows of Bomeo, as he stood with up- 
turned face whereon the moonlight shone, beneath 
her window. 

O youth, O poetry, O mighty wizards, ruling 
boundless realms of fancy and of beauty, how at 
the touch of your enchanted wands this ^ muddy 
vesture of decay " grows clear and light, and we 
hear all the quiring of the spheres I 

She would wake to the realities around her at 
the closing of hCT book, as one wakes from a 
dream. And haying no one to whom to confide 
her hopes and plans, or from whom she could 
look for sympathy with her wonder at, and admi- 
ration of, the genius whose creations were, for 
her mind, living, breathing, immortal realities, she 
grew to look forward to the solitary hours spent in 
her own room as the only hours worth her living for. 

With her dreams, too, mingled at times bright 
prospects. Visions of fame, and of the sweet in- 
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cense of praise, and the triumphant music of ap- 
plause. She was but seventeen, and in spite of all 
her practical sense and severe repression of too 
sanguine hopes, there were moments when her 
youth asserted its rich privilege of building f aiiy 
castles in the air. But the castles, however stately, 
were always peopled by those she loved. 

As the last days of the holidays drew nigh, 
Mabel studied hard ; making the most of the few 
precious hours of freedom that remained to her, 
before the weary round of school-life should re- 
commence. She had studied herself nearly perfect 
in Juliet, and was in the habit of reciting long 
passages from the play aloud at night, until, in her 
enthusiasm, she would be startled by the sound of 
her own voice raised in passionate entreaty or ve- 
hement grief, and ringing through the desolate 
house. 

One night — ^the last before the girls came back 
— ^she began, while undressing, to repeat the long 
soliloquy that precedes Juliet's drinking of the 
sleeping potion. As she spoke the thrilling words 
in which the love-sick girl breathes out the terrors 
that crowd upon her fancy, she seemed to see the 
lofty antique chamber into which darted one blue 
streak of bright Italian moonlight, the dark shadow- 
haunted recesses of the spacious room, the dagger 
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with rich handle and sharp blade, the little phial 
on whose mysterious aid her fate depended. And 
then she conjured up the appalling picture of the 
silent stone-cold sepulchre. 

The horrible conceit of death and night. 
Together with the terror of the place, 

and all the ghastly remnants of mortality. The 
unquiet spirit of the murdered Tybalt glided by, 
seeking Eomeo, with an awful frown upon its 
death-pale face; and with a stifled shriek she 
raised the potion to her lips, and dashing herself 
down, fell — ^not on Juliet's couch, but, from the en- 
chanted realms of poetry, down to Mrs. Hatchett's 
establishment for yoimg ladies at Eastfield. With 
a heart yet beating fast, and nerves all quivering 
with emotion, Juliet Transformed crept shivering 
into bed. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MBS. 8AXELBT TAKES COUNSEL. 

The receipt of Mabel's letter threw Mrs. Saxelby 
into a state of considerable a^tation. It did not 
come upon her with the shock of a surprise. She 
had known, from the tone of the very first letters 
from Eastfield, that her child was unhappy in Mrs. 
Hatchett's house, and that the school could not be 
of such a class as to give any credentials worth 
having, to a teacher coming out of it. Mrs. Saxelby 
was weak and selfish, but she had her share of 
maternal love— of that love which is inseparable 
from self-sacrifice in some shape. Had it been 
merely her desire set against Mabel's, she might 
have yielded without a struggle. But she was a 
woman whose opinions (if not her tastes) were abso- 

VOL. I. 
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lately the echo of the opinions of those around her. 
During the past five years she had relied on Ben- 
jamin Saxelb/s judgment, and had adopted his 
views. And how unhesitatingly he would have 
condemned such a scheme as Mabel's^ she well 
knew. 

Oh for some one to advise her I By this, Mrs. 
Saxelby meant, some one to say : '' I command 
you to do this thing ; " or, " I tell you to abstain 
from doing that." She read and re-read her 
daughter's letter. " How nice it would be," she 
thought, "if dear Mabel could be rich and happy 
and prosperous. Dear me, Tve been told that 
some actresses hold quite a position in society. 
But, of course, if the thing be wrong in itself, that 
ought not to weigh with me. Yet I can't feel 
sure that it is so very wicked. Philip did not 
think so, and Mary Walton made his brother an 
excellent wife. But, theu, Benjamin thought it 
most' dangerous and improper for Mabel to remain 
in her home ; not that I believe she ever learned 
anything but good there. Oh dear, oh dear ! I 
wish I knew what to do. I suppose I cannot for- 
bid her writing to her aunt in any case. And per- 
haps, after all, something may happen to prevent 
her attempting this scheme." 

It is no disparagement to Mrs. Saxelby to admit 
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that she certainly did feel the chaEnce of a comfort- 
able home for herself, and education for Dookj, 
twitching at her, as a strong temptaticm. Her life 
at Hazlehnrst was utteriy dull and colourless, and 
she missed Mabel every hour. 

The one day in the week that brought her a 
glimpse of cheerfulness was Sunday. When the 
weather did not make it absolutdy inq>osrable, there 
was the morning walk to church with Dooley (who 
had become quite a regular attendant there, and 
had made the personal acquaintance of the mild 
old clergyman in the silravrimmed spectacles). 
Then, on Sunday afternoons, Clement Charlewood 
was a frequent visitor. He walked or rode over 
to Hazlehnrst nearly every week, and Dooley never 
failed to find in a certain outside pocket of his 
coat a packet of sweetmeats, the discoveiy of 
which occasioned ever new delight and surprise^ 
Did Mrs. Saxelby ever entertain any idea that Cle- 
ment's frequent visits were not made quite disin- 
terestedly! She used to maintain, afterward^ 
that sdbie had always suspected that he came as 
much to hear of Mabel as to see herself. But 
I am inclined to think that she was mistaken 
theres.. 

On the Sunday afternoon after the receipt of 
Mabel's letter enclosing little Corda's note the 
02 
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hoofs of Clemenf 8 hxxse was heard dattering 
sharply on the hard frosty road. Dooley, stationed 
at the parlour window with a big illustrated Bible, 
the pictures in which f onned his Sunday diversion, 
announced that ^^Mr. Tarlewood was tnnunin'," 
and ran to the door to meet him. 

^^I am riding on to leave Duchess at the inn, 
Mrs. Saxelby," called Clement, lifting his hat, as 
he saw her at the window. ^May I take Dooley 
so far with me? I undertake to bring him back 
safely." 

Dooley, having received permission to go, rushed 
into the house again, and had his hat stuck on his 
head all askew by Betty, whose eyes were occupied 
in staring at Mr. Charlewood and his steed ; then 
she wrapped the child in a warm shawl of his 
mother^s, and lifted him on to the saddle before 
Clement. Dooley's little pink legs protruded from 
his bundle of wraps, and stuck out horizontally on 
either side of the horse. As his hat was all awry, 
so his flaxen curls were dishevelled and waving. 
But he looked supremely happy as he grasped the 
bridle with little frost-reddened fingers, and incited 
Duchess to put forth her mettle by many impe- 
rious gees and shouts of " Tum up I Do along, 
DutsessI" and several strenuous though unsuc- 
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cessful efforts to make a clicking noise with his 
tongue. 

As Mrs. Saxelby watched this from thewindowj 
and marked the kind smile on Clement's face as 
he held the little fellow in his protecting arm, a 
sudden impulse came into her heart to take 
counsel with Clement touching Mabel's letter. 
" He is a very clever man of business, and he is 
fond of Mabel and of all of us, and he will be 
able to advise me," thought the poor weak little 
woman. 

When Clement and Dooley returned on foot, 
having left Duchess in a warm stable at the inn, 
Mrs. Saxelby received them in the little parlour. 
She had a bright fire in the grate, and the aspect 
of the room was pleasant and cozy. Clement 
wondered to himself, as he sat down beside the 
clean hearthstone, what it was that gave to that 
poor meanly furnished little room an atmosphere 
of peace and comfort such as he never found in 
any of the rich rooms at Bramley Manor. The 
cottage at Hazlehurst he felt to be a home, whereas 
Bramley Manor was only a very handsome house. 
The difference, though undefinably subtle, was 
quite appreciable. 

"And how is Miss Eamshawt" said Clement, 
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Btroking Doole/s curls. ^^ I hope you continue to 
have good news of her ? " 

^^ Thank you^ she is not ill." 

There was a tremor in Mrs. Saxdb/s voice, and 
a stress on the last word, that caused Clement to 
look up quickly. 

^^ You have heard nothing disagreeable, I 
trust!" 

"N — ^no; that is to say ^I wonder if you 

would mind my reposing a great confidence in 
you, Mr. Charlewood? I have no right to ask 
it, but I should be so grateful for your advice." 

^^ A great confidence implies a great responsi- 
bility," returned Clement, gravely. It was his 
character to be earnest and to take things seri- 
ously; and the bound his heart gave at Mrs. 
Saxelby's words — suggestive of some revelation 
regarding Mabel — ^made him change colour for the 
moment. 

" I repeat, I have no right to burden you with 
any responsibility," said Mrs. Saxelby, meekly. 
" But I — ^I — ^f eel towards you almost as to a son." 

Clement flushed, and pressed Doole/s curly 
head so hard that the child winced. 

" Dooley, my boy, I beg your pardon. Did I 
hurt you?" asked Clement, somewhat confused. 

" 'Oo did hurt me, but 'oo is very sorry," re- 
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turned Dooley, endeavouring to combine candour 
with courtesy. 

" Dear Mrs. Saxelby," said Clement, earnestly, 
**pray do not suppose that I have any selfish 
dread of responsibility. I am very sensible of your 
kindness and confidence. Only I doubted whether 
you might not have found a more competent 
counsellor. One who has a higher regard f cmt you 
and yours, I do not think you would find easily. 
Was it something concerning Miss Eamshaw that 
you wished to say to me?" 

*^ Yes. I received a letter from her on Friday 
morning. I am afraid she is very far from con- 
tented in Eastfield." 

" / dot a letter from TObby, too !" said Dooley, 
triumphantly. 

" Yes, my darling. Go and tell Betty to wash 
your hands and face and brush your hair, and 
then you may bring your letter to show to Mr. 
Charlewood. I don't like," added Mrs. Saxelby, 
as the child left the room, " to speak before him. 
He is very quick, and his attachment to his sister 
is so strong, that I really believe, baby though he 
is, it would break his heart to think she was un- 
happy." 

" But I hope, Mrs. Saxelby, that there is nothing 
serious." 
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"Ah, but there is, though. Something very 
serious. There I Sead that letter, and tell me 
your opinion." 

Mrs. Saxelby experienced a little trepidation as 
she gave Mabel's letter into the young man's hand, 
and felt that she had taken an irrevocable step. 
Clement read the letter steadily through, and the 
long sigh of relief that he drew at its close, came 
upon him almost as a revelation. The news was 
very annoying, very distressing, but — ^it was not 
hopeless, not irremediable. What revelation re- 
garding Mabel had he feared, which would have 
seemed to him so much harder to bear! He did 
not answer the question even to himself, but he 
knew in the moment when he laid the letter down, 
that he loved her with all the strength of his heart, 
and that he would henceforth bend the powers o 
his will and energy to the endeavour of winning 
her to be his wife. 

*^ You don't speak, Mr. Charlewood." 

" I am not sure that I thoroughly understand 
the contents of this letter. But I suppose I have 
guessed their meaning pretty accurately. I pre- 
sume that the career to which Miss Eamshaw 
alludes as having been her dream for so long, is — 
is — ^the stage?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Saxelby. " Now the truth is 
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ont. The Aunt Maxy she speaks of in her letter, 
is an actress. We never mentioned that part of 
the family during Mr. Saxelb/s lifetime, for he 
had a very strong objection to—" Mrs. Saxelby 
finished the sentence in her pocket-handkerchief. 

^^ Not an unreasonable objection, I think," said 
Clement, almost sternly. 

"You think so? You really think so? But 
you ought to understand, Mr. Gharlewood, that 
my sister-in-law has been an excellent wife and 
mother. Quite exemplary, and" — ^Mrs. Saxelby 
blushed a little — "and she was very kind and 
good to me, and to my fatherless little girl. Mabel 
was almost brought up in her uncle's family." 

" Do I understand," said Clement, " that you 
are asking my advice as to your answer to Miss 
EamshaVs letter ? " 

"Yes, indeed I am. What do you think I 
ought to do?" Mrs. Saxelby crossed her hands, 
and raised her soft blue eyes imploringly. 

Perhaps no more subtle flattery can be addressed 
to a man, than through an appeal made to his 
superior wisdom and experience, by a woman who 
asks his advice, and appears to lean helplessly and 
reUantly on his strength. When the appeal is 
made in the shape of a great confidence, which 
he supposes to be entrusted to himself alone, and 
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when the appealer is a still gracefrd and pretty- 
woman, the incense is so intoxicating, as to be 
well-nigh irresistible. 

Clement — far from being a rain man — ^was not 
insensible to this flattery. And thongh Mrs. Saxelby 
had just confessed her ntter inability to form a 
judgment for the guidance of her own conduct, 
he had a confused impression at that moment that 
she was a very sensible person, and that he had 
never hitherto done full justice to her discern- 
ment. 

*^Dear Mrs. Saxelby, I appreciate your con- 
fidence very highly indeed, and I feel diflSdent in 
offering advice on so delicate and important a 
matter. But, since you ask me, I will frankly tell 
you, that if Miss Eamshaw were my sister, or my — 
my cousin — I would not hesitate to put a decided 
veto upon her scheme." 

"I thought so," returned Mrs. Saxelby. "I 
fancied that would be your opinion. But what am 
I to do with her ? You see what she writes. And 
after all, you know, Mr. Charlewood, her chief 
anxiety is for me and Dooley," 

"Miss Eamshaw is the most excellent young 
lady I know. Believe me, I have the highest 
admiration and — and — ^respect for her. But it is 
the duty of her true friends to shield her from the 
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ccmflequeiioes of her own generositj and inex- 
peri^ice. Of cooney as her mother, jou feel that 
strongly.^ 

^^ Mabel is not easily tamed from what she 
thinks right, Mr. Charlewood." 

^ Undoabtedly. But if this coarse coold be 
diown her to be no^ right f 

^^ Ah, how is one to do that ? I may have my 
own convictions ^ (Mrs. Saxelby never did have 
her own convictions, being always willing to cling 
to other people's); ^^but to persaade Mabel of 
their correctness — ^that is not so easy." 

^ She woald not disobey yoor commands f* 

" No. She woald not do that. She has always 
been a loving and datifol child. But how can I 
have the heart to condemn her to the hopeless 
drodgery she is now engaged in ? You see, she 
f ears that her health may absohxtely give way." 

^^ But, Mrs. Saxelby, it does not follow that all 
her life need be sacrificed to this dradgery. Sarely 
a better position might be foand for her. And, 
besides : woald yoa not like, Mrs. Saxelby, to see 
yoar daughter, and talk to her yourself ?" 

^ Oh, so much I But that is out of the ques- 
tion until Easter. The Christmas holidays are 
just over. 

" I mean, could you not run over to Eastfield 
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for a day? I have long been intending to ask 
my friend Dooley to a bachelor dinner. K you 
would come too^ Mrs. Saxelby, I should esteem it 
a great honour." 

"To dinner?" 

" Yes ; at Eastfield. I have business that will 
oblige me to go there, at the end of the week. 
We could dine at the hotel, and I would convey 
you and Dooley home in the evening. You 
im'ght thus have an opportunity at once of speak- 
ing to Miss Eamshaw, and conferring an obliga- 
tion on me." 

" You are very good ; but ^" 

"Pray don't raise any difficulties, dear Mrs. 
Saxelby. If it were summer-time, I would bring 
a carriage and drive you over. But in this weather 
I fear I must ask you to come by the train. You 
will be warmer. And the journey will be so much 
shorter for Dooley at night." 

Mrs. Saxelby hesitated only at the idea of going 
to Eastfield as Clement Charlewood's guest, for 
she had an uneasy sense that Mabel would disap- 
prove of her doing so. However, Clement's strong 
purpose prevailed ; as almost any strong purpose, 
strongly urged, was sure to prevail with Mrs. 
Saxelby. She at last consented to accept the in- 
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vitation ; meanwhile, she would write to Mabel to 
prepare her for the visit, without returning any 
decisive answer to her letter. 

" Of course you will hold my confidence sacred, 
and mention what I have said to no one," said 
Mrs. Saxelby, as Clement was about to take his 
leave. 

" I shall certainly mention it to no one without 
your express permission. I did think at one time 
of asking one of my sisters to play hostess for us 
at our little dinner ; but, under^ the circumstances 
of our visit to Eastfield, you will prefer that no 
other person should be asked ?" 

" Oh, please no. I don't want anybody to know 
a word. If Miss Fluke were to hear ^^ 

" Miss Fluke I" exclaimed Clement, with a start. 
" The last person on this earth to be thought of ! 
If she were to speak to your daughter on this 
subject — ^which she would not refrain from doing 
— would be certain to do if confided in — she 
would drive Miss Eamshaw to extremity, and 
offend her beyond forgiveness. Miss Fluke 1 In 
Heaven's name do not think of Miss Fluke !" 

"Benjamin thought very highly of her," said 
Mrs. Saxelby, in a deprecating manner. 

" Good-bye till Saturday, and no Miss Fluke I 
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I will send a fly for you at twelve o'clock, if that 
will suit your couyenience, and will meet you my- 
self at the station at Hammeriiam." 

"Good-bye; and thank you very, yery much, 
dear Mr. Charlewood." 

.1 Dooley had been standing wistfully for some 
minutes by Clement's side, holding a letter in his 
hand; finding himself unnoticed, he had crept 
away to the window, where he climbed upon a 
chair, and knelt with his forehead against the 



" Good-bye, Dooley !" said Clement, coming 
behind him. 

" Dood-bye," said the little fellow, in a lowyoice, 
but he neither moved nor looked round. 

" Won't you shake hands ?" 

" No," returned Dooley, dryly. 
» 

" Dooley, Tm ashamed of you," cried his mo- 
ther. " Not shake hands with Mr. Charle- 
wood?" 

Dooley turned round slowly, and held out his 
tiny hand; then they saw that the child's eyes 
were full of tears. 

"Why, Dooley, my boy, what's the matter?" 
asked Clement. 

No reply. 
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" And there's your sister^s letter, that you never 
showed me, after all. Mayn't I see it now ?'* 

"No." 

«Nol" 

" 'Oo don't want to tee it," said Dooley, check- 
ing a sob, and turning rescdntely towards the 
window again, with the letter pressed against his 
breast. 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Saxelby aside to Clement, " I 
see what it is. He is so sensitive about any slight 
to Tibby. Her letters are his great joy and pride, 
and he fancied you did not suflSciently appreciate 
the privilege of seeing one." 

Clement took the child in his arms, and kissed 
his forehead with almost a woman's tenderness. 
"Dooley," said he, "I will be so grateful to you if 
you will let me see Mabel's letter. I will indeed. 
I love her, Dooley," he whispered, pressing his 
cheek against the child's. Dooley looked at him 
with a solemn searching gaze, and then gave the 
letter into his hand without a word. 

Clement read it and duly admired it, and was 
careful to remark that it was addressed to "Dooley 
Saxelby, Esq., Hazlehurst, near Hammerham;" 
upon his reading which direction aloud, Dooley 
chuckled with irrepressible glee, and stuffed a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TBESGOTTS AT HOME. 

"I'm blowed if this ain't a rum gamel" ex- 
claimed Mr. Alfred Trescott to his father, enun- 
ciating the words with some diflSculty, by reason of 
the cigar which he held between his teeth. 

The Trescott family was assembled in Mrs. 
Hutchins's front kitchen on the Sunday evening 
on which Mrs. Saxelby had taken counsel of Cle- 
ment Charlewood. The mistress of the house was 
from home, and the master had retired to the 
attic in which he slept. Mr. Hutchins, poor hard- 
working man, always went to rest at about seven 
o'clock on Sunday evenings, and usually enjoyed 
a long and uninterrupted slumber, to judge by the 
sonorous snores that made the lath and plaster of 
Number Twenty-three, New Bridge-street, tremble. 

VOL. I. p 
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Mrs. Ilutchins had become an ardent disciple of 
MIhs Fluke, and was^ at that moment, listening to 
the Hupercrogatory sermon which Miss Fluke 
denominated "Sabbath evening lecture." Mrs. 
Ilutcliins found, to her pleased surprise, that she 
got nearly as much excitement out of Miss Fluke's 
spiritual exercises as from Rosalba herself; and 
she found, too, that whereas she must frankly own 
to seeking Kosalba for her own personal amuse- 
ment and delectation, it was possible to lay claim 
to great merit and virtue on the score of her fre- 
quent attendance at the religious meetings held 
under the patronage of the Severend Decimus 
Fluke and his family. In short, the profession 
and practice of the Flukian school of piety com- 
bined the usually incompatible advantages of eating 
one's cake and having it too. So Mrs. Hutchins 
was at present a model parishioner, and had — to 
use the jargon in vogue amongst the congregation 
of St Philip-in-the-Fields — " got conversion." 

Little Corda, still pale and delicate, but quite 
recovered from her accident, was sitting on a 
wooden stool before the hearth, with her head 
leaning against her father^s knee, and her musing 
eyes fixed on the glowing caverns in the coal fire. 
Mr. Trescott was copying music at the deal tabl^ 
iHiich was strewn with loose sheets of manuscript 
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orchestral parts, gritty with the sand that had been 
thrown upon the wet ink to dry it quickly, and 
save time. Alfred took his cheap cigar from 
between his teeth, and repeated, with more em- 
phasis and distinctness than before, that he was 
blowed if this wasn't a rum game. 

"Alf," said Corda, looking up very seriously, 
"I wish you wouldn't talk like that. I wish you 
wouldn't say ^blowed' and ^rum.' They're quite 
vulgar words, and you ought not to use them. 
People might think it was because you didn't know 
better. But you do know better, don't you ? " 

"Pussy-cat, I haven't time for your nonsense," 
was her brother^s gracious reply ; " I was talking 
to the governor." 

*^ Well, well, well," said Mr. Trescott, irritably, 
" what is it ? What do you want f One, two, 
liree, four — ^tutl you've made me write a bar 
twice over." 

"Don't be crusty, governor," returned his son, 
coolly. Alfred was of an irascible and violent 
temper himself, but his f ather^s nervous irritability 
usually made him assume a stoically calm de- 
meanour. He felt his own advantage in being 
cool, and besides, he had an innate and cruel love 
of teasing, which was gratified by the spectacle of 
powerless anger. "You needn't flare up; it'll 
p2 
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only make ycm bilions, and I shan't be lightened 
into speaking pretty. I was saying that this letter 
of Miss Eamshaw's is a mm game." 

Mr. Trescott finished the page of manuscrqit 
on which he was engaged, sprinkled some poonoe 
over it, piled the loose sheets one npon the other 
in a neat packet, and then, gently moving Cardans 
head from its resdng-plaoe, turned his chair round 
from the table, and stared at the fire with hands 
buried deep in his pockets, and a thoughtful frown 
on his face. 

^^ It's very natural," he said, after a long silence, 
^ that if Mrs. Walton is her aunt she should want 
to get her aunt's address. I was sure, £rom the 
first moment I saw that girl's face, she was very 
like some one I know. And it's Mrs. Walton's 
blind husband, of course. There's a likeness 
between her and Polly, too; but Polly isn't so 
handsome." 

" But ain't it a little odd, don't you think, that 
Miss Eamshaw shouldn't know her own people's 
address, but should have to write to us for it? Or 
is that very natural too? " 

" Well," said Mr. Trescott, "I will send her the 
last address I heard of their being at. That's all 
I can do. I suppose Mrs. Walton is still in the 
York circuit." 
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" Umph ! " said Alfred, with a dry mocking 
laugh, " I wonder what my high polite friend Mr. 
Clement Charlewood would say if he knew. His 
folks all go to old Fluke's shop, and fall into sky- 
hlue convulsions at the very mention of a theatre. 
I pick up a lot about them from that young ass, 
Walter." 

"What aJiould Mr. Clement Charlewood say 
if he knew? What is it to him?" asked Mr. 
Trescott. 

"Why, I should think it wouldn't suit his stuck- 
up airs to have a wife whose relations went cadg- 
ing about the country, as theWaltons did when 
we first knew them." 

"A wife?" 

Alfred nodded emphatically. "I ain't going 
to spin a yam as long as my arm to explain it, 
governor ; but I have good reason to believe that 
it's a case of unmitigated spoons with my friend 
the hodman." 

Corda was listening attentively. She asked 
with flushed cheeks and eager eyes : " Is 
Mr. Charlewood going to marry Miss Mabel, 
Alf?" 

" / don't know, pussy-cat," rejoined her brother, 
carelessly. "But look here, young 'un; just you 
keep your little tongue between your little teeth. 
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Don't chatter to the fair Mrs. H., or to any one, 
about what I may say before you." 

"I never talk to Mrs. Hutchins," said Oorda, 
with a mortified expression of countenance ; " and 
Tm sure I would never chatter about what you 
say, to anybody. But I should like Mr. Charle- 
wood and Miss Eamshaw to be married ! They^re 
both so nice and kind. Wouldn't it be beautiful, 
papa ? " 

"Perhaps it might, darling. But we know 
nothing about the matter." 

Alfred laughed provokingly, and nodded again. 

" Well," said he, " I don't care a rap for the 
whole boiling. They may all go to the devil, head- 
foremost, for me ! " 

" I do care," said Mr. Trescott, nursing his lame 
leg, and beating the sound foot upon the ground 
rapidly, " I efo care." 

" That's a blessing for all parties," said Alfred ; 
"but if you take that family under your patronage, 
. you'll have your hands full. Walter is playing a 
nice little game with Skidley. Those chaps at the 
barracks are settling his business as clean as a 
whistle. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 'Pon my soul, it was as 
good as a play to see 'em the other night at Plum- 
tree's ! That fool Wat Charlewood thinks he can 
play billiards. Lord, how they gammoned him ! 
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Old Oharlewood will have to stump . up to some 
tune, if Master Wat goes on much longer. Skidle/s 
got lots of his I.O.U.S. So's Fitmaurice." 

"Set of scoundrels!" muttered Mr. Trescott 
between his teeth. 

" Well, pretty well for that," said Alfred, "but 
they can't do me." 

"Ah, Alf, Alf," said his father, with a sigh, 
" I wish to Heaven you would give up that sort of 
thing altogether ! " 

Alfred shrugged his shoulders impatiently, but 
made no reply. Then there was a long silence 
amongst the three. A silence broken only by the 
loud ticking of that clock which Oorda had listened 
to so many nights in her sick-bed. 

" I spoke to Copestake yesterday morning about 
the close of the season," said Mr. Trescott St 
length. Copestake was the manager of the Ham- 
merham theatre. 

"Well," said Alfred. 

"Well, he don't see any chance of going on 
much after Easter; and it falls early this year. 
He wouldn't re-open till September. I don't quite 
know what to do." 

"What to do? Why, we can't afford a six 
months' vacation. We must cut it, as soon as we 
get a chance." 
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"I was lliinkmgy Alf, whether we mightn't 
manage to hang on about the neighbourhood with- 
out going quite away. In a musical place like 
this, there are always chances of something to do. 
And I have a few pupils already. And there are 
people's concerts, round about. And perhaps I 
could get a little copying to do, and so eke it out till 
next season. I think it's so much better to take 
root in a place if possible. So much better for 
her^ he added, glancing down at Corda. (His face 
always softened when he looked at his little girl, 
but now it grew sad as well.) 

" Ah, you'll find that won't pay, governor. No ; 
better cut it. I would write to old Mofifatt at 
once, if I was you, and go to Ireland, bag and 
baggage." 

• He had no strong desire to " take root," as his 
father phrased it. Alfred Trescott never cared to 
remain long in one place. He was conscious of 
possessing very considerable musical powers ; and 
many of those who heard the lad play in his early 
youth, still maintain that he had gifts which might 
have gained him an European reputation; but 
they perished, for want of the one talisman that 
alone can ensure success — industry. It was strange 
to listen to the tones breathing exquisite tenderness 
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and feeling which his bow produced, and then to 
hear himself the next moment uttering hard inso- 
lent cynicisms that chilled the heart. He could 
make his violin discourse eloquently and patheti- 
cally, carrying one's very soul aloft, as it seemed, 
on the soaring sounds. But the music ceased, and 
the musician remained cold, selfish, cruel, and 
cunning; sneering at sentiment, and denying 
goodness. Nevertheless, he was possessed at times 
by a feverish ambition, and indulged in wild dreams 
of brilliant success, and of all the sweets that such 
success can bring. Then he would delude himself 
into thinking that in a new place, among strangers, 
and surrounded by other scenes, he could, as he 
phrased it, " make a fresh start," and work his way 
upward. But the fresh start must have been 
within him ; and no outward circumstances or sur- 
roundings could avail him anything. 

It was true, that he really did know a good 
many particulars about the Oharlewood family 
through Walter. That poor bo/s friend, the 
Honourable Arthur Skidley, was a thoroughly 
black sheep. He was the younger son of a very 
worthy nobleman, whose limited means were quite 
inadequate to supply his extravagances. Already 
his sister^s portion had been pinched to pay his 
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debts, and his father had made some personal 
sacrifices to the same end. Mr. Arthur Skidley 
held a commission in a regiment of foot, and was 
stationed in Hammerham. Walter^s weakness for 
"swells," and "tip-top family," and such-like 
dreary delusions, had led him to hover round 
Arthur Skidley as a moth flutters round the flame 
of a candle. And Walter had singed his wings 
severely. In fact, he was deeply in debt to his 
dear friend Arthur, even his very liberal allowance 
not having nearly sufficed to pay his gambling 
losses. Instead of having the courage to speak 
to his father, and face his anger at once, he went 
on in the hope of retrieving himself, and of course 
sank deeper and deeper in that slough of despond. 
Young Trescott, wary as a fox, and keen as a 
hawk, had read the whole history at a glance. 
He could present an agreeable exterior when he 
chose. Then, too, his singular beauty of face and 
figure prepossessed most people in his favour. 
AJtogether, he was not impopular at such places 
as Plumtree's, though Skidley had at first tried to 
stare him down, but that attempt had proved a 
signal failure — he might as well have tried to stare 
down a rattlesnake. 

Alfred Trescott had taken a bitter aversion to 
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Clement Charlewood. There was between them 
an antagonism of character ahnost similar in its 
nature to the chemical repulsion which certain 
substances exercise towards each other. With 
Walter, the case was different. Alfred sneered 
at him behind his back for his wealmess and 
gullibility, but he rather Uked him on the whole, 
and would, perhaps, have been even capable of 
doing him a kindness, had such kindness been 
possible without the least self-sacrifice on his own 
part. 

The Trescotts had got back to the subject of 
Miss Eamshaw's letter, when Mrs. Hutchins re- 
turned from her evening lecture, and entered the 
kitchen laden with good books, and bringing a 
gust of freezing outer air with her as she opened 
the door. The expression of Mrs. Hutchins's 
face was not such as to counteract the chill of the 
cold air that accompanied her entrance. She 
looked solemnly, sternly, at the heap of manu- 
script music still lying on the table ; and, raising 
her eyes to the ceiling, sighed. Her presence put 
a stop to the discussion, and soon after her return, 
Corda was sent to bed. Mr. Trescott carried his 
music paper to his own room, saying he must sit 
up to finish some band parts that were wanted for 
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the next evening; and Alfred put the latch-key 
into his pocket, and betook himself to some con- 
genial society. 

"What's up now, I wonder!" mentally ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Hutchins, when she was left alone. 
" We're mighty close all of a sudden. The very 
minute I come in they was all as mum as any- 
thinL" 

And then Mrs. Hutchins proceeded to make a 
careful search in every comer of the kitchen ; 
turning over the books that lay on the dresser, 
examining every scrap of paper, even peeping 
into a leathern tobacco-pouch of Mr. Trescott's, 
which had been left on the chimney-piece. As 
she put it down again, her eye was caught by 
an envelope lying singed among the ashes under- 
neath the grate. She pounced on it, and, holding 
it close to the candle, examined it carefully. It 
was directed to Trescott, Esq., 23, New- 
bridge-street, Hammerham. The post-mark was 
much defaced, that corner of the letter having 
been scorched a good deal. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
'Hutchins succeeded in reading E, and the final 
letters, L D. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, with a cunning smile, 
" Eastfield, eh ? It's that there Miss Hemshaw, 
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ril lay anythink! What can she be writing to 
Trescott about? Tve a good mind to mention it 
to Miss Fluke, and see if I can't get summat out 
of her." 

Strengthened by this virtuous resolution, Mrs. 
Hutchins partook, with a good appetite, of a 
hearty supper of bread and cheese, and went to 
rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A DAY AT EASTFIELD. 

"One, two, three, four, five, six; one, two, 
three, four, five, six. Third finger on C. Two, 
three, thumb under, four, five, six — six is the 
octave above, Miss Dobbin." 

The wretched, ill-used, jingling old pianoforte 
was giving forth spasmodic discords under the 
imskilful fingers of a pale fat little girl, and 
Mabel sat beside her, with burning head and 
quivering nerves, engaged in that most wearing of 
drudgeries, an attempt to convey an idea of tune 
and rhythm to an utterly dull and obtuse ear. 

Surely, of all kinds of teaching, giving music- 
lessons is the most exhausting to the nervous 
system. The horrible apprehension and antici- 
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pation of the wrong note before it is played, and 
then the more horrible jar when it does come, 
mnst be torment to a delicate ear. And then, in 
a school, the distracting monotony of repetition, 
the grinding out of the same dreary tone, over 
and over again, by one dull child after another ! 

"Six is the octave above. Miss Dobbin," said 
Mabel, wearily. " But, that will do. Your half- 
hour is over." 

As Miss Dobbin rolled heavily off the music- 
stool, the parlour door was thrown open, and the 
servant-girl held out two letters between her out- 
stretched finger and thmnb, which she had care- 
fully covered with her checked apron. 

"Miss Hemshaw. Artemoon delivery. This 
here's f ix)m your mother, miss ; I dunno th' other," 
said the girl, examining the direction. 

"Thank you, Susan," said Mabel, taking the 
letters quietly. 

When she had got them in her hand, her fingers 
closed tightly over her mother^s letter ; but she 
put it into her pocket with the other, and waited 
with outward patience until aU the children had 
finished their afternoon practice. Then she ran 
up to her sleeping-room, and opened her mother^s 
letter first Her mother and Dooley coming to 
Eastfield next day. What could it mean? As 
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she read on, her astonishment increased. Coming 
to Eastfield with Mr. Clement Charlewood I And 
no word of reply as to the subject on which she 
had written to her mother ! It was incomprehen- 
sible. She read the letter again. 

" You will come and dine with us, dearest 
Mabel. Saturday being a half-holiday, I know 
you will not be very busy. Ask Mrs. Hatchett, 
with my best compliments, to spare you. We 
shall arrive at Eastfield by the 2.15 train from 
Hammerham, and will send for you at once. All 
explanations when we meet. Dooley is mad with 
deUght." 

Coming to Eastfield with Mr. Clement Charle- 
wood! 

Mrs. Saxelby had mentioned from time to time 
in her letters that young Mr. Charlewood called 
frequently ; that he was very kind and friendly ; 
that he and Dooley got on capitally together ; and 
so forth. But all this had not conveyed to Mabel 
the confidential terms on which he now was with 
her mother. Indeed, if Clement Charlewood 
could have known how seldom Mabel's thoughts 
had dwelt on him at all, during the time of her 
sojourn at Eastfield, he would have been much 
grieved, and a little mortified. He had thought 
00 much of her. 
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Mabel sat pondering on the side of her bed, 
with her mother^s letter in her hand, imtil a pat- 
tering footstep on the stairs disturbed her, and a 
breathless little ^1 came running up to* say that 
Miss Earnshaw was wanted to read dictation to the 
French class, and was to please to come directly. 

"I will follow you immediately," said Mabel, 
rising. " Run down and prepare your books." 

As soon as the child was gone, Mabel pulled 
the other letter out of her pocket, and read it 
hastily. It was a very brief note from Mr. Tres- 
cott, written in a cramped thin little hand, and ran 
thus: 

^ 23, New Bridge-street, Hammerham, 
Jan. 12. 

" Deab Madam. In reply to your favour of 
the 7th inst., I beg to say that the last time I 
heard of Mrs. Walton she was engaged, with her 
family, in the York circuit. I do not know 
whether she is still there ; but I have little doubt 
that a letter addressed to her, care of R. Price, 
Esq., Theatre Royal, York, would find her. Mr. 
Price is the lessee. 

*^ I am, dear Madam, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

*^ J. Tresoott. 
" P.S. My little girl sends you her best love, 
and often speaks of your kindness to her. — J. T." 
VOL. I. Q 
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Mabel's day came to an end at last^ and, at 
about nine o'clock, when all the pupils were m 
bed, she tapped at the door of Mrs. Hatchett's; 
sitting-room, and went in to ask permission ta« 
accept her mother^s invitation. Mrs. Hatchett 
was sitting near a starved and wretched little 
fire, and a small table beside her was covered 
with bills and letters. Mrs. Hatchett was making: 
' up her accounts. She was a thin white woman, 
with a Icaig face. Mabel could never help asso- 
ciating her count^iance with that of an old grey 
pony which drew the baker's cart, and came daily 
to the door. There was a length of upper lip and 
a heavy ruminating stolidity in Mrs. Hatchett's 
face, highly suggestive of the comparison. 

"Be seated,. Miss Eamshaw," said the school- 
mistress, waving her hand, encased in a black 
woollen mitten; "I will attend to you imme- 
diately." 

Mabel sat down, and Mrs. Hatchett's pointed 
pen scratched audibly over the paper for a few 
minutes ; then she collected her bills and papers, 
tied them into bundles with miscellaneous scraps 
of faded ribbon, and signified, by a majestic bend 
of the head, that she was ready to give audience. 
Mabel duly presented her mother's compliments, 
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and requested permission to be absent on the 
following afternoon. Mrs. Hatchett accorded the 
desired permission^ and Mabel went to bed. 

When, at three o'clock next day, a fly arrived 
at Mrs. Hatchett's to take Mabel to the hotel, she 
stepped into it, almost angry with herself at the 
apprehensive dread she felt. When the fly drew 
up at the door of the hotel, there stood Clement 
Charlewood waiting to receive her, and in another 
minute she had run up-stairs and was clasped in her 
mother's arms, with Dooley clinging round her. 

"Dearest mamma! Darling Dooley! Why, 
what foolish people we are, all of us," exclaimed 
Mabel. " Any one would suppose we were quite 
sorry to see each other!" For the tears were 
standing in her own eyes, and Mrs. Saxelby was 
wiping hers away. By-and-by, when the first 
flush had died from Mabel's cheek, her mother 
noticed that she was pale and hollow-eyed, and 
that she had grown very thin. 

Then Mrs. Saxelby explained that Mr. Charle- 
wood had said he would go and attend to the 
business which had called him to Eastfield, and 
would leave her free to speak with her daughter. 

" Oh, he is here on business?" said Mabel. 

"Well, yes, partly. But it is business that I 
q2 
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dare say will all be done in half an hour; he 
wiiihcd to invite Dooley to dinner, and took this 
oi>|M)rtunity of having ns all together." 

^^ Tlien this is Mr. Julian Saxelby's dinner, is 
itt** Naid Mabel, kissing her little brother's cmfy 
head. 

*♦ *E8," replied Dooley, " but it ain't all fw me. 
'Ooy an' mamma, and Mr. Tarlewood is to have 
dinner too. I love 'oo, Tibby,** added the child, 
pri'Hsing his fair forehead against his sister^s breast^ 
and claHping her waist with his arms. 

" My own little Dooley ! And I love you so, 
m> much. Now, sit still there, darling, whilst I 
t^lk to uuunnm.'' 

UoiJoy was yory willing to sit still with Mabel's 
ainuii i\miul him, and his head on her breast, and 
he nojititnl doso up to her. 

** Dearest mamma, you did not answer the main 
point in my letter. I suppose you meant to reply 
to it by won! of mouth ?" 

Mi's. Saxelby held one of Mabel's hands in her 
own, and was clasping and unclasping her fingers 
round it nervously. 

^^Dear Mabel," she said, " I do hope you'll think 
better of it. I tliink it is an altogether mistaken 
idea* And mind, Mabel I I do not speak on my 
own unaided judgment." 
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"On whose then, mamma?" asked Mabel, with 
a flushed cheek. 

"Ah, there, there, there. If you get angry, 
Mabel, I cannot speak. I shall lose myself 
directly." 

"Not angry, mamma — ^not angry, but sorry. 
Why should you not trust your own imaided judg- 
ment? And who is there in the world whose 
opinion I am bound to prefer to yours ?" 

"Mabel, you know that I cannot rely on my 
own unaided judgment — ^I never could. And this, 
besides, is a matter that requires knowledge of the 
world and experience." 

*^ Knowledge of what world ? The world that I 
wish to enter, you and I have already some know- 
ledge of. In this matter advisers would probably 
be more ignorant and inexperienced than we are. 
Mamma, are we to set aside what we know — ^what 
we have proved — ^in deference to the vague preju- 
dices of other people ? Is it reasonable ? Is it 
honest?" 

Mabel pushed her hair back from her^brow with 
one hand as she spoke, and looked at her mother 
with kindling eyes. The action had been an 
habitual one with Mabel's father, and for the 
moment Mrs. Saxelby seemed to see her first hus- 
band's face before her. 
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*^ Mabel," she said, with an efiFort, " listen to me. 
Don't suppose that I am insensible to the dreari- 
ness of your present life. You remember that I 
never wished you to accept this engagement. The 
pay seemed to me too miserable, and the work too 
trying. But It does not follow that you should be 
laed to this drudgery for life." Mrs. Saxelby re- 
called Clement's words, and quoted them as accu- 
rately as she could. 

" To this drudgery, or to another drudgery like 
to this. It matters very little," .answered Mabel. 
*^ It^s not all for myself, mamma — ^not even chiefly 
for myself — ^that I want to embrace another career. 
But, after all, I am i. I cannot be another person. 
This life is misery to me." 

Poor Mrs. Saxelby was terribly puzzled. Her 
recipe had failed. She had taken advice, and had 
administered the prescribed remedy to the patient. 
But the patient tossed it on one side, and would 
not be persuaded of its virtues. Mrs. Saxelby 
began to feel rather angry with Clement Charle- 
wood. What was his advice worth? She had 
followed it, and it had produced no effect. 

" My dearest mother, you say you have been 
taking counsel with some one. With whom?^ 

^Well, Mabel, Mr. Clement Charlewood has 
been speaking about your prospects, and " 
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" Mr. Olement Oharlewood ! Sorely ytm Imve 
not been taMng coansel with him on this matter f 

"Now, Mabel, Mabel, if you are violent it is all 
over. Yes, I have been taking connsei — in a 
measure — ^with ClemOTit CharlewoocL Why should 
I not ? He is very clever and very kind.'' 

^^ Mamma, I am very sorry that you thought fit 
to speak to him as to my future. However, as it 
is done, it cannot be undone. But how should 
Mr. Olement Oharlewood be a more competent 
judge than yourself of the corarse I propose to 
follow? Tou cannot assert that you have any real 
conviction that a theatrical career impEes a vile or 
a wicked life!" 

"Oh, Mabel 1" 

"I know, dear mother, that such words must 
isound horribly false in your ears. But yet, that 
-and no other is the plain unvarnished meaning of 
the people who would dissuade you from allowing 
me to try it." 

"No, no, no, Mabel ; not necessarily that But 
there are risks, temptations ^ 

'' Temptations f There may be temptations any- 
where, everywhere. Here in Eastfield, in Mrs. 
Hatchett's house, do you faiow what temptatwm 
assail me ? No ; happily you do not ; 1 would not 
harass you, and humiUate myself, by writing them. 
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Bat there is no kind of petty meannesses, of small 
miserable cheatery, which is not practised by Mrs. 
Hatchett. There are temptations held out to me 
to be false in fifty ways. To connive at over- 
charges in her accounts, to lie, to cheat.'* 

Mabel walked up and down the room with her 
han<ls presvsed tightly on her burning temples, and 
tho salt ti^ars trembUng in her eyes. 

Mrs, Saxclby remained rocking herself to and 
fro on the sofa, in a state of doubt and bewilder- 
ment. With her, the latest speaker was almost 
alwajrs right. And her daughter's influence was 
fast obliterating the memory of Clement's words 
of counsel. Suddenly Mabel stopped. 

**Do you forbid me," said she, "to write to my 
aunt?" 

Mrs. Saxelby felt relieved. Here was at least a 
concession tliat she felt herself at liberty to make. 
Hero was a respite — ^a putting off of any final 
dooiaiim. 

** Certainly j-ou may write to your aunt, Mabel. 
I nt>vor intended to forbid your doing that. I am 
iUID w> one can have a higher regard and respect 
Iwp your aunt tlian I have. You will see what she 
M^ I beHe>*o she will try to dissuade you from 
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" Thanks, mamma. I will write to her. You 
are not angry with me, my own mother I" 

Mrs. Saxelby clasped her daughter in her arms, 
and kissed her broad open brow again and again. 

"I wish I could see you happy, my child," said 
the poor mother, wistfully. 

" I shall be happy — ^we shall all be happy — as 
long as we continue to love one another. Only let 
no one come between us. Let no one come be- 
tween us. Let us take our own path, and cling 
together." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MBS. SAXELBY DOZES. 

WirEN Clement returned to the hotel at five 
oVlock, to dinner, he found the mother and 
daughter listening smilingly to Doole/s elaborate 
acci>unt of all the interesting personages in Hazle- 
hurst. He had already related how the kind old cler- 
gyman always spoke to him, and called him a good 
boy ; had sketched \'ividly several thrilling adven- 
tures, in which his " pussy-kitten" and a big dog, 
belonging to one of the neighbours, played a chief 
part, and was now deep in the private memoirs of 
the pig. So they all sat down to dinner in a 
merrier mood than might have been anticipated. 

Clement did not venture to put any questions as 
to the result of Mrs. Saxelby^s interview with her 
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liaughter. Mabel's manner to him was still 
reserved, Init kinder than when they had parted. 
She felt his goodness to her mother, and 
Dooley's evident fondness for " Mr. Tarlewood,** 
inclined her heart towards him. Mabel had 
always liked Clement Charlewood, and felt that 
he was to be relied upon. But her over-sensitive 
pride had received a wound from Penelope's 
sharp tongue, that made her still wince when 
she thought of it, and caused her to guard herself 
carefully from anything like softness of manner 
towards Clement. 

After dinner, Doole/s health was drunk with 
all solemnity : Dooley himself standing up in his 
chair to do honour to the toast, and quaffing a 
brimming beaker of very weak sherry-and-water — 
say, water-and-sherry. 

There was a cheerful fire on the hearth ; the 
•curtains were drawn, the lamp was shaded, and 
the room looked snug and home-like. Mrs. Sax- 
elby was installed in a large easy-chair, with her 
feet on a cushion ; and Dooley, beginning to show 
symptoms of sleepiness, curled himself up on the 
hearth-Tug at Mabel's feet, and hid his face in the 
folds of her dress. 

**At what hour does our train start?" asked 
Mrs. Saxelby. 
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"I purposed returning by the 8.20 train, if you 
have no objection," answered Clement. "The 
next after that, is at midnight, and would be too 
kte." 

" Ah I And then we can set down Mabel on 
our way to the station. There is more than an 
hour before we need start. How delicious the 
warmth of the fire is I It makes one quite 
drowsy." 

In fact, after a few desultory attempts at polite 
conversation, Mrs. Saxelby leaned back in her 
chair, and slumbered peacefully. Mabel held a 
slight screen in her hand, to shield her eyes from 
the glare of the fire, so that her face was partly 
in shadow, and Clement, sitting on the opposite 
side of the table, watched her furtively, and ad- 
mired the delicate turn of the throat, the round 
graceful head, and the shining gloss of the dark 
hair lighted up fitfiilly by red gleams of firelight. 
But he, too, had noticed that Mabel had grown 
thin and pale, and that there were dark hollows 
under her eyes, betokening suffering and weari- 
ness. 

His heart yearned within him to take the 
slight girlish creature in his arms, and bid her 
lay down her load of care and trouble on his 
breast. 
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" You see I was right in saying au revoir when 
we parted, Miss Eamshaw/' he said, in a sub- 
dued tone. 

"Oh, I did not mean by my adieu that I 
should never see you again, Mr. Charlewood. I 
simply meant to express that thenceforward our 
pafhs in life would be so very different. In that 
sense our parting was a final one." 

"If I believed that, it would be very painful 
to me. But you would not caret" 

Mabel was silent. 

"You will perhaps be angiy with me, but I 
cannot help saying how grieved I am to learn 
from Mrs. Saxelby that you are not happy, here 
at Eastfield." 

"Thank you. I did not expect to be happy 
here." 

"You think, perhaps, that I have no right to 
enter into such topics with you; but Mrs. Sax- 
elby has thought it well to confide in me. I did 
not seek her confidence, but I appreciate and 
respect it. I have not been meddlesome or impor- 
tunate, believe me. Miss Eamshaw." 

"I acquit you of anything of the kind," said 
Mabel, earnestly. " I am incapable of doing you 
so much injustice as to suspect you of being med- 
dlesome, Mr. Charlewood." 
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"Miss Eaxnshawl" There was something in 
his voice, subdued as it was almost to a whisper, 
that startled Mabel, and made her cheek flush 
deeply. " Miss Eamshaw, I — I wish — ^I am pain- 
fully conscious of being at a disadvantage with 
you ; but I wish I could persuade you to trust me 
as — as — a brother^" 

" To trust you, Mr. Oharlewood ? I do trust you." 

" No, not as I would have you trust me. Mrs. 
Saxelby has told you that she confided to me your 
project of going on the stage?" 

"Mamma did tell me so." 

" I strongly uiged her to dissuade you from that 
project." 

" She also told me that." 

"And have you allowed yourself to be con- 
vinced?" 

" Convinced ! Mr. Oharlewood, on most ques- 
tions I would defer to your judgment, but not on 
this. I have a vivid recollection of my life in my 
uncle's family, and I say that they were good 
people — ^good, true, honest people, living a much 
higher and nobler Hfe than this Mrs. Hatchett, for 
example, who scarcely ever speaks a true word, or 
smiles a true smile, or looks a true look, from 
morning to night." 
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^You speak harshly/' said Clement, with a 
pained manner. 

^^I i^ak quite trolj* I cannot judge the 
woman's heart* There may be motives^ excuses — 
what do I know? But it is yain to frighten me 
with a bngbear, represented by such a woman as 
my Amxt Mary, and then bid me turn and admire 
Mrs. Hatchett." 

^ Your auni^ I have been led to understand, is 
an exceptional person." 

" She is so ; and so, I trust, is Mrs. Hatchett. 
But I do not believe tiiat the profession people 
follow makes them either good or bad." 

" Dear Miss Eamshaw, you cannot know all the 
considerations that weigh against your scheme. 
A woman should shun publicity. At least, that is 
my idea." 

" A woman should shun dishonesty, evil-speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering. All these things are 
very rife in the privacy of my school life. But we 
will cease this discussion, if you please. I appre- 
ciate your good motive, Mr. Charlewood; and, if 
you will let me say so, I am very grateful to you 
for your friendship towards mamma. As to me, I 
suppose I have put myself out of the pale of your 
good graces. But I am not cold-hearted or un- 
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grateful. Perhaps some day you may think 
better of me." 

• The moment's softening of the candid brow, the 
unlocking of the haughty lips from their scornful 
curve, the half-timid, half-playful look of appeal in 
her face as she uttered these words, had an irre- 
sistible charm for Clement. He leant his folded 
arms upon the table, and bending across it, until his 
hair nearly brushed the hand she held up to screen 
her face, whispered tremulously, " Mabel, I love 
you. 

She turned upon him for a moment in the full 
blaze of the lamp a countenance so white, and 
lighted by such astonished eyes, that he was 
startled. Then the tide of crimson rushed over 
neck, cheek, and brow, and she dropped her head 
upon her outspread hands, without a word. 

" Mabel, Mabel," he said, " won't you speak to 
me f Have I offended ? have I hurt you ? " 

Here Mrs. Saxelby, turning in her chair, opened 
her eyes for a moment, and said with great suavity, 
"I hope you are entertaining Mr. Oharlewood, 
Mabel. Don't mind my closing my eyes ; I can 
hear every word you say." And the next moment 
she gave utterance to the gentlest and most lady- 
like of snores. 
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" Mabel,'* said Clement, in a voice that trembled 
from the strong effort he was making to com- 
mand himself, "I beseech you to speak to me, 
or I shall think I have pained you beyond f orgive- 
ness.'* 

Mabel slowly raised her face, which was now 
quite pale again, and looked at him ; but she said 
no word, and her mouth seemed fixed into a frozen 
silence. 

Clement rose from his chair, and coming round 
to where she sat, knelt on the ground beside 
her, close to the child who lay nestling at her 
feet. 

" Mabel," he said, " I did not intend to speak 
to you so, and now. But the words I have said, 
however poorly uttered, are the truth. I love you 
with all my heart, so help me Heaven I " 

She clasped her hands so tidily together, as 
to press a slight plain ring she wore, deep into the 
soft flesh. 

"I am very sorry," she said, at last, with an 
effort. 

"Very sorry I Oh, Mabel!" 

He rose and covered his eyes with his hand for 
a moment. 

" Very sorry 1 And I would give the world to 

VOL. I. B 
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make you happy. Pray, pray do not speak to me 
any more now. I cannot bear it." 

"No, no. I will not distress you. I will be 
patient. I will wait. I have taken you by sur- 
prise, and have been brusque and awkward. Do 
not give me your answer now. You will let me 
write to you, see you again. Only this one word 
more. Believe that I shall always, always be your 
friend — ^your dearest and closest friend on earth, if 
you will let me — but, come what may, a faithful 
and devoted friend." 

She had hidden her face in her hands once more, 
but he could see by the heaving of her breast that 
she was weeping. 

'^ I do not ask you to speak to me, Mabel. But if 
you believe that I will be true to that promise, and 
if you trust me, give me your hand. I shall 
understand and shall be gratefuL You won't re- 
fuse me so much, for old friendship's sake." 

For the space of a minute she sat motionless, 
save for the sobs which shook her frame. Then, 
without raising her .head or looking up, she held 
out to him her little hand, iall marked and dented 
by the pressure of her ring. 

He took it very gently between both of his, 
and, bending over her, whispered, "God bless 
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you, Mabel.'* And then there was silence between 
ihem. 

When Mrs. Saxelby awoke at the jingling 
entrance of the tea-tray, she found that Clement 
had partially withdrawn the heavy curtains from 
ihe window, and was gazing out into the blackness 
of the night. 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Saxelby, apologetically, 
'^I beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Oharlewood. 
Tm afraid I've been dozing." The good lady had 
been wrapped in a profound slumber. "Tm so 
sorry, for I fear that dear Mabel has not been the 
liveliest companion in the world. Poor darling! 
She is tired and worn. I shall be so thankful 
when Easter comes, that she may get away from 
this place." 

Then they had tea, and Dooley had to be 
aroused and wrapped up for his journey, and then 
it was time to go. They drove first to Mrs. Hat- 
chett's, and set down Mabel. 

Very little was said on the journey back to 
Hammerham. Mrs. Saxelby merely told Clement 
that she had given Mabel leave to write to her 
aunt, but nothing was decided on. Clement 
leaned back against the cushions of the railway 
carriage and mused. The day had been a dis- 
b2 
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appointment. That was his predominant feeling. 
He had hoped, he scarcely knew what, from this 
little expedition ; and now, everything looked very 
blank, very dreary. 

Mabel stole qnietly into the garret, already oc- 
cupied by three tired little girls, and lying down 
in her poor bed, cried herself to sleep in the dark- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE STORMY PETHEL OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

A DAT or two subsequent to Mrs. Saxelby's visit 
to her daughter at Eastfield, the family at Bramley 
Manor was visited by a domestic storm, which, 
though leading to no serious immediate result, was 
the cause of a great deal of pain and anger, and 
left behind it an amount of heart-burning and 
soreness, which only a family quarrel can pro- 
duce. 

The Honourable Arthur Skidle/s regiment 
being ordered away from Hammerham, and that 
gentleman's consequent departure being imminent^ 
it became necessary for Walter Charlewood to 
reveal to his father the amount of the debt he 
had incurred, and to prefer a request for a con- 
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siderable sum of money. Mr. Chaxlewood was a 
very wealthy man, and — as may usually be ob- 
served of men whose business renders their income 
more or less elastic — he spent his wealth with a 
liberal hand. Among the luxuries he desired for 
himself and his children, was the society of persons 
superior by birth or rank to themselves. And he 
had an unexpressed but decided notion that this, 
like other good things, was to be attained by a 
judicious expenditure of cash. Still, the magni- 
tude of the sum he was now called on to advance, 
so far exceeded his estimate of the value received, 
that he began to discover that the acquaintance of 
even so dashing and aristocratic a personage as the 
younger son of LcHcd Higsworth mi^t be pui^ 
chased too dearly* 

^^ I won't pay it, sir," he had said in the first 
moment of his anger and surprise. ^I won't ad- 
vance a fiurthing." 

" It's a debt of honour, father. I shall be dis- 
graced.'* 

" Then be disgraced," Mr. Chariewood had re- 
torted ; adding, in the heat of his wrath, a recom- 
mendation to his son to be something else also for 
his folly. But, of course, he knew very well that 
he must and that he would pay Waltei^s debts for 
him. He grumbled to his wife, telling her that 
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Watt/s reckless and selfish extrayagance was all 
owing to her weak indulgence. He scolded Augusta 
into a fit of the sulks, when she ventured to ask 
some question as to the offence her brother had 
committed ; he even snubbed his f ayourite Pene- 
lope, in the extremity of his ill humour and yexar 
tion. In short, for more than a week, black looks 
and sharp speeches were very rife in Bramley 
Manor; and Walter — ^his jaunty self-confidence 
utterly subdued for once— sneaked about the house 
like a whipped schoolboy, avoiding his father^s 
eye, and creeping surreptitiously at unaccustomed 
hours into his mother's boudoir to be petted and 
consoled, and to have the ruffled plumes of his 
self-love gently smoothed by caressing fingers. 

It was a peculiarity of Miss Fluke that she in- 
variably appeared among her friends whenever 
foul weather seemed to be imminent in the do- 
mestic sky : scenting the approach of tempest by 
some fine instinct, and hovering over the angry 
billows like a stormy petrel. 

Miss Fluke came to Bramley Manor, and had 
not been closeted ten minutes with Mrs. Oharle- 
wood before the latter had revealed to her, with 
^Bany lamentations and considerable use of her 
pocket-handkerchief, the story of Walter^s troubles^ 
and his father's stem displeasure. 
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" Oharlewood was 'arsh, I consider. Very 'arsh. 
Of course I know Watty ought to have spoken 
sooner. But law, there 1 Who can wonder 1 Young 
men will be young men ; and Watty has never 
been accustomed to think anything about money. 
'Owever, 'is father 'as paid the debt, and I suppose 
he'll come round in time. A 'undred or two. 
Nothing to Oharlewood. He'll never miss 'em." 

Miss Fluke shook her head with much severity. 

" Dear Mrs. Oharlewood," she said, " ought we 
not to look upon this in the light of a judgment I" 

" A judgment 1 Goodness me, Miss Fluke 1" 

** Yes ; it shows what comes of worldliness, and 
pleasure-seeking, and the society of the ungodly. 
I have a very interesting little tract here, which is 
full of precious experiences. Do you think Walter 
would read it, if I left it for him?" 

" I — don't — ^know," said Mrs. Oharlewood, doubt- 
fnUy. 

" Well, there it is, at all events. I'll put it on 
your table. The incidents relate to a little boy of 
five years old (the child of a drunken cobbler), 
who got conversion and became quite a little saint 
on earth. It is called The Little Soul's Punctua- 
tion, or A Full-Stop for Small Sinners. It ap- 
plies very well indeed to Walter^s case, and would 
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do him great good if he'd be persuaded to read it 
in a proper spirit." 

" Thank you, Miss Fluke," said Mrs. Charlewood, 
with a shade of offence in her manner, "but I 
think you make rather too much of Watt/s little 
error. He has a lively disposition, has Watty. 
Quite lively. 'Igh his spirit may be, and 'aughty. 
But his 'art is right." 

To do Miss Fluke justice, she was no respecter 
of persons, and had no more idea of sparing the 
rich Mrs. Charlewood than the poorest inhabitant 
of her father's parish. She therefore at once 
opened fire ; bringing all her big guns to bear on 
her hostess, and sending such a broadside of texts 
about her ears, that poor Mrs. Charlewood's round 
red cheeks grew pale as she listened, and she was 
thankful when Augusta's entrance into the room 
created a diversion. 

" Have you heard," said Miss Fluke, turning to 
Augusta with a sudden pouncing movement, ^^have 
you heard about Mabel Eamshaw?" Miss Fluke's 
eyes were opened to their full extent, and she 
glared ominously, first at Mrs. Charlewood, and 
then at her daughter. 

"No," replied Augusta, languidly sticking a 
needle into some wool-work, and apparently find- 
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ing it necessary to repose awhile before pulling 
it out again, "I never hear anything about her 
now." 

" What is it about Mabel ?" asked Mrs. Charl^ 
wood. " No bad news, I 'ope." 

^' Awful^^ returned Miss Fluke, concentrating 
an incredible amount of moral reprobation into her 
utterance of the word, and performing an elabo- 
rate and vigorous shudder : " most awful." 

^' Lord bless my soul !" exclaimed Mrs. Charle- 
wood. 

"Oh, if it's anything horrid, don't tell mej 
please," said Augusta, putting her jewelled fingers 
in her ears. "I can't bear hearing horrid things." 

" 'As any accident 'appened?" said Mrs.Charle- 
wood. 

" Unless a merciful Providence tmns her heart, 
Mabel Eamshaw is going to perdition headlong," 
was Miss Fluke's alarming reply. To go headlong 
to perdition did not, however, appear to belong, in 
Miss Augusta's estimation, to the category of 
" horrid things." She immediately took her fingers 
out of her ears, and prepared herself to listen with 
composure. 

" Dear Miss Fluke," said Mrs. Oharlewood, with 
her hand on her side, " I declare you've given me 
quite a turn. Well, there! I should be awfully 
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sorry if any 'arm 'appened to Mabel Eamshaw. 
She used to be a great favourite of mine ; and I 
can't abear to drop folks, and turn my back on 'em 
so coolly as some people." 

Augusta faintly raised her handsome eyebrows, 
and tossed her head, but took no further notice of 
her mother^s implied rebuke. 

^^ Well," said Miss Fluke, «I have to tell you 
what you'll hardly credit, but what is true. Mabel 

Eamshaw is going " here Miss Fluke suddenly 

dianged her tone, and uttered the three last words 
of her 8^)eech very rapidly in a loud distinct 
whisper, "going — ON THE stage." 

Then she sat back in her chair, and contemplated 
her hearers, with her arms folded tightly across 
her breast. 

" No ?" exclaimed Mrs. Charlewood. Miss Fluke 
made no verbal reply, but nodded five or six times 
with extraordinary vehemence. 

"How absurd," said Miss Augusta. "But I 
don't know that I'm very much surprised. Mabel 
was getting queerer and queerer lately, and besides, 
you know, she never v>as quite like other people." 

" Dear me ! How I should like to have known 
her, whoever she was," cried Penelope, appearing 
at the door, attired for walking, and accompanied 
by her brother Walter. "How d'ye do. Miss 
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F!uj» ^ I>» raH me. Gxtssvj who was that de- 
lu:nctut JoniivtuiiaiL wtu) ^ never was quite like other 
p«Mi»i«k^ >ii!9 — [ Clink I heard you say she — must 
Ita^t? >«wtt 4 r^»£ce!SQizuc creatore.'* 

^ Oh» I siar^ »t voaill think h» latest craze all 
ctajrhc 4nd chtusmur. T<£rr Ekelj. I was speaking 
Qt MaiHH Eiinistiawv :md :3he's going on the stage; 
ihut^:!^ jil%^ reniined Augosta. coolly. 

** W!iat !** cried iCss Charlewood, fairly startled, 
6>r th^ instsmc. oat of her self-possession (^ rare 
Circum;$t:mc^ with her\ ;ixid dropping into a chair. 
^ Jdabtjl gvuur on db» sca^je ! I don't beUere it.** 

^ I gttttv^ to Sf^sure yoa that it is too, too, too, 
too% trutfw** «ud Jlias Fluke. •• I know it for a fact, 
i>tt tilt? b%»t aiithuritT.'^ 

*^Obt* that of coarje*** repfied Penelope, with 
Y\?ry uLoctjc^monioos brusquerie. "People always 
know thijctg!} on the best authorxty. Bat who told 
Toat" 

•^ Wril^ Miss Charlewoody s'mee yoa ask me, I 
am bound to tell yoa that it was — her own 
mother !*^ Miss Fluke hroaght oat this last reve- 
lation as if it were the crowning horror of the 
business. 

*^I wonder why in the world Mrs; Sa&elby 
should have thought of telling you such a thing? 
said Penelope. 
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The speech was not a polite one; but Miss 
Fluke was quite impervious to its discourtesy. 

" The fact is," she replied, looking round with 
severe gravity upon her auditors, " I asked her." 

Miss Fluke had asked Mrs. Saxelby as to her 
daughter's intention of becoming an actress, and 
had, moreover, made a pilgrimage to Hazlehurst 
for the express purpose of so doing. Mrs. Hutchins, 
by dint of prying and listening to her lodgers* 
conversation, had arrived at some suspicion of the 
truth. She had discovered from Corda that Miss 
Eamshaw had relatives on the stage. She had 
concluded at once that the letter with the Eastfield 
post-mark, addressed to Mr. Trescott, was from 
Miss Eamshaw. And partly for the gratification 
of her own curiosity, and partly to curry favour 
with Miss Fluke, had revealed to that lady most of 
what she knew and guessed. 

Miss Fluke's account of Mrs. Saxelb/s full 
admission of her daughter's intention, filled the 
Oharlewoods with surprise: though each member 
of the family received the news in a different man- 
ner, according to his or her peculiar character. 
Mrs. Charlewood, as became a devout Flukeite, 
expressed much grief and horror ; though the real, 
kind motherly heart of the woman occasionally 
asserted itself in such exclamations as, " Well, I do 
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she had been brought up amongst those kind of 
people from childhood I" 

*^ What a shame of Mrs. Saxelby to keep it so 
qniet 1 She never used to say a word about her 
family," exclaimed Augusta. "I call it getting 
into people's houses on false pretences." 

Penelope turned on her sister with a sudden 
flash that was like the dart of a panther. ^^Mrs. 
Saxelby would probably have had no objection to 
speak of the position of her family connexions, 
Augusta, had she not thought it might have 
seemed like boasting, to us." 

« Boasting?" 

"Certainly. Mrs. Saxelby was always very 
nice and good natured; but she knew perfectly 
well that our revered grandfather had carried a 
hod." 

Augusta coloured high with spite and vexation. 

" Keally, Penny," she said, flouncing up from 
her chair, "you are too absurd. Comparing tia 

with 1 won't stay to hear such things saidl" 

Miss Augusta's rich silk dress trailed and rustled 
out of the room. 

"Umph!" said Penelope, contemplatively lean- 
ing her chin on her hand. "How queer it all is, 
ain't it? Augusta is haughty enough for a 
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duchess, and handsome enough for two duchesses. 
I'd back her for beauty and impertinence against 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere herself. And yet, you 
know, our grandfather did cany a hod, Miss 

Fluke !" 

At dinner that evening none of the family 
alluded to the news. The cloud had not yet suflB- 
ciently cleared from Mr. Charlewood's brow to 
make his wife and children as much at their ease 
in his presence as formerly ; and what little con- 
versation passed between them was carried on 
almost in whispers. Clement, too, looked ill and 
anxious ; and Penelope wondered in her own mind, 
as she observed his pale face and abstracted 
manner, whether he had heard of Mabel's design, 
and whether his dejection might not possibly be 
traceable to his knowledge of it. " I can't quite 
make Clement out," said Miss Charlewood to 
herself, as she watched her brother across the 
dinner-table. *^At one time I thought it was a 
more passing fancy that would die a natural death 
vcrjr comfortably; but now — ^I don't know — Tm 
afraid there's something more in it. Poor dear 
old Clem." 

If Penelope Charlewood had what is called a 
soft ])laco in her heart at all, it was occupied by 
her brother Clement. Later in the evening, when 
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tea was brought into the drawing-room, and he 
had seated himself apart from the rest in a secluded 
comer of the large room, with a book in his hand, 
Penelope brought him a cup of tea, and then 
seating herself beside him, said in a low voice : 

"We have heard some odd news to-day, Clem. 
Perhaps you know it already. Mabel Eamshaw 
is going on the stage." 

Clement looked up, and the colour mounted to 
his brow, as he asked sharply : 

"Who says so?" 

*^Miss Fluke says so. She came here to-day, 
fully primed and loaded with the tidings." 

"Confound that woman! She is the most 
intolerable and meddlesome fool in EEammerham. 
I wish to God some man would marry her, and 
take her away 1" 

"Oh, Clem I" cried his sister. "What an 
awful wish against some man! But is it true 
about Mabel?" 

" I wish, with all my soul, I could say no, Penny. 
But I by no means tell you that is a certain fact. 
Will you, to obhge me, refrain from repeating this 
tattle — at all events, until it is confirmed past 
doubt." 

For once in her life, Penelope checked the 
sharp speech that rose to the tip of her tongue. 

VOL. I. s 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

CLEMENT GOMES FOB HIS AKSWEB. 

A FiBST dedaration of love 1 Whenever Mabel 
had indulged in day-dreams^ it had always seemed 
to her that the first utterance of words of love in 
her ear, must surely fill the whole world with a 
sort of gkmour; that some mjrsterious and de- 
lightful revolution would take place in her being ; 
and tiiat, as the poets sing, the sky would appear 
bluer, the sun brighter, and all the world more 
beautiful. 

These marv^ were to come to pass, of course, 
on the hypothesis that she too would love, and that 
her maiden affection, lying coyly within her heart 
of hearts, like a shut lUy, would give forth all its 
hidden sweetness at the warm pleading of the 
s2 
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beloTed one, even as a bad is wooed bj the snn- 
beams Into a perfect flower. 

Mabel was only seventeen, and the practical 
good senile and clear-sightedness of her character 
were oddly blended with an innocent romance, 
SQch as might have belonged to a princess in a 
fairy tale. Poor Mabel ! 

When she awoke on the morning after her 
nolher s visit to Eastfield, roused by the toneless 
daxtgour of a cracked bell, she found no magic 
glamour on the earth, no deeper aznre in the sky, 
no added gkor in the smishine. There was the 
netan bare breakf ast-room. There was the morn- 
ing p!<alm read aloud by Mrs. Hatchett, on a 
system ixf punctuation peculiar to herself, which 
€v^^d$t^l in making a full stop at the end of each 
iv^rsew whatever its sense might be. There was 
Miss Dobbin ; then? was the ugly Swiss governess ; 
there was the same dd dreaiy round to toil 
through, that there had been yesterday, and that 
there would be to-morrow. 

" Stay though ! Not quite the same, for to-day 
was Sunday, and though Mabel had to accompany 
the children to church in the morning and after- 
noon, the evening hours would be her own. None 
but those who have been subjected, perforce, to 
the close companionship of uncongenial minds. 
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can conceive the sense of positive refreshment that 
fell upon Mabel when she found herself alone : 
alone and unmolested, in her bedroom, with two 
clear hours before her to employ as she would. 

^^Is it all real?" she said to herself, as she sat 
down on her bed in the chill garret, with a shawl 
wrapped round her. ^^ h it real? I must 
think." 

Her interview with Clement had been so strange 
and hurried, his declaration so unexpected, and her 
own agitation so excessive, that at first she had 
only felt stunned and bewildered, and, as she had 
told Clement, "very sorry." But by degrees a 
clear remembrance of what had passed came into 
her mind. His look, his words, the touch of his 
hand — she recalled them all vividly. 

"He said, *I love you. I love you with my 
whole heart 1'" 

She whispered the words in the silence of the 
room ; but, softly as she breathed them out, their 
sound made the eloquent blood rise in her cheek, 
and she put her hands before her face, as though 
there were a prying witness present. 

If she believed Clement's words, she owed it to 
him to examine her own heart and give him the 
innermost truth that it contained. But to find 
that truth ! Ah, that was difficult. How different 
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it.was from any loverstory she had erer pictured 
to herself ! 

Suddenly a thought pierced her heart like a 
swift sharp knife. What would Mr. Charlewood 
say? What would Penelope say? They would 
accuse her of having sought Clement, or laid traps 
for him, or of stooping to scheme and plot for the 
honour of an alliance with the Charlewood family. 
Mabel sprang to her feet, and paced up and down 
the room. 

" I will go to my own people. I will follow my 
own path. I will show that I can reject vulgar 
wealth, and despise vulgar pride. There is a 
world outside their narrow limits — a world of art 
and poetry and imagination, which they can none 
of them conceive or comprehend* He is good and 
kind, but he cannot understand me." The hot 
tears were streaming unchecked down her face. 
" I do not love him. I am sure now, that I do not 
love him. I will work and strive for mamma and 
Dooley ; and, if I fail, they will not love me the 



Penelope had been thoroughly right in her 
judgment, when she counselled her father to rely 
on Mabel Eamshaw's pride as his surest ally. 

Mabel stopped at length in her restless pacing, 
and, going to her trunk, unlocked it, and drew 
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forth the dingy, battered, predoii* Kttle Shake- 



At first, she. conld scarcelj fix her attention on 
the words before her. . But aoon the spell mastered 
her. She yielded herself up to it with all the 
enthusiasm of a nature peculiarly susc^tible of 
such influences. And the spirit of poetry bore her 
up on its strong wings, above the dust and 
clash and turmoil of this work-a-day world. She 
came back with a mind refreshed and strength- 
ened, as a healthy intellect must ever be by the 
legitimate exercise of its imaginative faculties, and 
with a spirit calmed and braced. She wrote to 
her Aunt Mary, and despatched the letter to the 
care of the person mentioned by Mr. Trescott, and 
then waited with what patience she might for the 
result. 

A week, which seemed to Clement the longest 
he had ever passed in his life, went by before he 
was able to return to Eastfield. But at length 
one morning Mabel was summoned from her post 
beside the jingling superannuated pianoforte, to 
Mrs. Hatchett's private parlour. She knew per^ 
f ectly well who had come to speak with her ; and 
though she had been preparing herself for the in- 
terview, and had conjured up a hundred times in 
her own mind the words that she would say, yet 
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she felt as she approached the parlour that her 
thoughts were scattered, and that her spirits were 
as much agitated as on that memorable night. 

" Come in, Miss Eamshaw, if you please. Here 
is a gentleman who desires to speak with you." 

Mrs. Hatchett waved her hand towards Clement 
Charlewood, who stood beside the fireplace. 

Mabel was white, but betrayed no other sign of 
emotion, and greeted Clement quietly. 

^*Mr. Charlewood," continued Mrs. Hatchett, 
referring ostentatiously to a card she held in her 
hand, " tells me that he is an old friend of your 
family. I have told him that as a general rule I 
do not approve of young persons in my employ 
receiving visits from gentlemen. However, in this 

case ^*' Mrs. Hatchett finished her speech by 

a dignified inclination of the head, and walked 
slowly out of the room. The good lady was, in 
fact, considerably impressed by Mabel's receiving 
a visit from a member of the rich Charlewood 
family. 

Mabel sat down by the round centre table 
covered with tawdry books, and Clement remained 
standing opposite to her. For a minute or two, 
neither spoke. At length Mabel said: "Have 
you been to Hazlehurst lately, Mr. Charlewood! 
Have you seen mamma and Julian f " 
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" No. Had I gone to Hazlehurst, I could not 
have refrained from speaking of — of you; and 
until I had seen you again, I resolved to keep my 
secret in my own heart." 

There was silence again for a space. 

"I have come for my answer, Mabel. But 
before you give it to me, let me repeat my solemn 
promise to be your friend through all chances 
and changes. It may be that I shall never have 
the power to serve you, but at least believe that 
I shall ever have the will." 

She raised her head and thanked him by a 
look. 

" Tell me, Mabel, that you have thought of the 
words I said to you that night." 

" I have thought of them ; and I wish to an- 
swer them kindly and — ^and gratefully. I know 
I ought to be grateful for such words, so spoken. 
But I cannot answer them as you would have 
me. 

" There is no question of gratitude, Mabel. 
Why should you be grateful to me ? I could not 
help loving you." 

" Mr. Charlewood, I am very sorry." 

"Oh, Mabel, Mabel!" cried the young man, 
passionately, "you cannot know how it cuts me 
to the heart to hear you say sol Mabel, dear 
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millionnaires^ be abla to oanceiye the tme life ol an 
artist.? Pardon me ; but yoahave ri^tly said liiis 
is not a matter for polite common-places." 

Clement had fallen back a pace or two^ and 
stood regarding her with a look of pained sur- 
prise. 

^^Mabely jou are angry, and your anger makes 
you a little unjust, I think." 

" I am not doing injustice to your motive," she 
answered, quietly. " I know you speak the truth 
exactly as you see it, and in all singleness of mind; 
but do you not perceive how in^ssible it. would 
be for us ever to agree on. this matter! " 

" Be my wife, Mabel, and the question will be 
set at rest for ever." 

"That question; yes, perhaps," she answered, 
with a vivid blush ; " but there would be a thou- 
sand other questions on which we should be at 
issue. And then your family ^*' 

"Myfannly?" 

" Yes ; do you think they would be willing to 
receive a penniless teacher out of Mrs. Hatchett's 
school, and welcome her as your bride ?" 

element's face brightened suddenly. 

" Is it possible that you have been allowing such 
a thought to weigh with you? My child, you 
would not surely sacrifice my happiness, . and per** 
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haps your own, to a foolish pride ? You are proud, 
Mabel ; very proud. I did not know it till to- 
day ; but if the thought of what ray family might 
say is troubling you " 

" It is not at all troubling me." 

**Well — ^if it is present to your mind— dismiss 
it. My people love you very much, Mabel; but 
even though it were otherwise, I say, not only that 
I do not think you ought to heed their disapproval, 
but that I am very sure you ought not to do so. 
If that is the only obstacle ^^ 

^^ No, Mr. Oharlewood, that is not the only ob- 
stacle. I — do not love you." 

« Mabel 1" 

"Hear me out. I have thought of the words 
you said to me very deeply. I have tried to find 
the truth of my own heart. It was due to you 
that I should so try. I have told myself that if I 
loved you — loved you with such love as a girl 
should bear towards her future husband — surely I 
should be willing and happy to give up all other 
plans and projects for your sake. You would be 
the dearest thing on earth to me. Well ! That is 
not so. I love my mother and my brother better. 
I love my own people who were good to us when 
we were helpless and desolate, better. I love my 
plans and dreams, the path that I can cleave for 
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myself, the chances of it, the hopes of it, the risks 
of it, if you will — I love all these with indepen- 
dence and freedom, better than I love you. You, 
who are true and good, will not tell me that I 
ought, so feeling, to accept your love." 

She had spoken rapidly in her excitement, and 
now paused almost breathless, with her flushed 
face raised to his, and her clear child-like eyes 
bright with latent tears. 

He looked at her for a moment, and then, turn- 
ing away, dropped his face upon his hands, and 
leaned against the mantelpiece. When he raised 
his head after a while, he was deadly pale, and 
his face wore a look of suffering that touched 
Mabel's heart. 

" I am trying to do right," she said, in a softer 
voice. " I am grieved, sorely grieved, if I give 
you pain." 

" i/*you give me pain 1 No matter, Mabel; no 
matter for my pain; but can nothing turn you 
from this accursed project f Good God I it drives 
me almost mad to think of your leaving home, 
friends, everything, to cast in your lot with a set 
of strolling players." 

The change in her countenance, as he said the 
words, was as though a mask of stone had been 
placed over it. 
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^1 think jau. {otgsty Mr. Chariewood; that yon 
are speaking of my fathered nearest and dearest 
lelatiyes. It is useless to prolong this interview. 
We only drift further and further asunder. Goodr 
bye, Mr. Oharlewood. Forgive me, if you can, 
for the sorrow I have innocently caused you. You 
will forget it— ^and me." 

She held out her hand, but he did not take it. 

"Are you so obdurate? Must we part so, 
Mabel I" 

^* It is better. Some day— ^years hence, perhaps 
— we may meet as friends. I shall always be 
grateful for your goodness to us. Good-bye. God 
bless youl*' 

She still held out her hand, but he did not seem 
to see or heed it. In another moment the door 
was gently closed, and she was gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A liETTBB rBOM AUNT MABY. 

The steady-flowing sta^eam of time, that will 
neither hurry nor slacken its course for any mortal 
of us all, brought, in due season, the spring to 
earth, and the Easter holidays to Mrs. Hatchett's 
establishment. Mabel had been looking and long- 
ing for an answer to her letter to her aunt, but it 
was not until about a week before the breaking up 
that the wished-for letter arrived. As, however, 
Mabel did not deem it right to take Mrs. Hatchett 
by surprise, she had given her notice of her inten- 
tion to leave Eastfield at Easter. ^^I am cutting 
myself adrift/' she thought ; " but, come what 
may, I will not remain here. I would rather wear 
out my musdes than my heartnstrings ; if the 
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worst comes to the worst, and Aunt Mary does 
not answer my letter, I can take Betty's place at 
Hazlehurst. It is better to do honest work with 
one's hands than dishonest work with one's head." 

From which it may be seen that Mabel was 
quite insensible to the advantage of Mrs. Hatchett's 
school being conducted on the strictest principles 
of gentility. 

Mrs. Hatchett, on the other hand, was sufiSciently 
alive to her own interest to regret Mabel's depar- 
ture, and even threw out, in a ruminating way, 
which recalled the old grey pony more vividly than 
ever, vague hints of a possible rise of salary 
and diminution of labour, if she would consent 
to remain. 

At last came the letter from Aunt Mary. And 
here it is : 

" Dublin, April 9th, 

" Mx DAELiNG Child. I cried with joy to get 
your letter, and with sorrow over the news it con- 
tained. We all feel very much, dear Mabel, for 
your mother in her bereavement, and for you, and 
for the little boy. You know very well that Mr. 
Saxelby never quite imderstood us, but we have 
never felt any rancour against him. Fm quite 
sure he was a good conscientious man, who tried 
to do his duty, and sometimes I fear that I may 
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have been a little hard upon him in my thoughts. 
God forgive me, if it is so. Your letter was for- 
warded to me here by my old friend Kichard Price, 
of the York Circuit. It followed me from place to 
place for a long time, so that will account for the 
delay in answering it. You ask a great deal about 
ourselves, but I must first speak of you, darling 
Mabel, and get that off my mind. You say you 
have firmly resolved to go on the stage. Uncle 
John and I have talked it all over together very 
anxiously. If your prospects were better, or If 
you thought you could make up your mind to yoiu* 
present life, I would say, ^ Don't try a theatrical 
life.' Not that I ought to speak ill of the bridge 
that has carried me safely over. God knows I 
have many times thanked Him with all my heart 
that I had the power to earn my bread by my pro- 
fession. But then, you see, my dear child, I know 
all the ins and outs of it ; all the little troubles — 
and sometimes the big troubles too I — and trials, 
and heart-burnings. However, Uncle John says 
that no calling in life is free from them, and that 
the reason why professional men so often wish 
their sons to follow any other profession than their 
own is, that every man knows his own troubles 
much better than he knows his neighbour's, and I 
dare say that's very true, Mabel. Shoes that look 
VOL. I. T 
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I Eke to be sne Aat I earn nnr mcMiejr honestly. 
I don't exprem mjaelf werj deaihr, dear Mabel, 
but I daie waj joa will understand what I mean. 
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My poor child, how I cried over the picture of you 
sitting up in that lonely garret all the hoUday time, 
studying Shakespeare ! By-the-by, your studying 
will be of hardly any use to you, because the 
acting editions are quite different. As to ourselves, 
you will see by the date of this that we are in 
jfreland. I have been settled here now for three 
seasons, and Jack is engaged as second scene- 
painter, and we are doing well and are very com- 
fortable. Dear me, I have not told you the great 
news of all. We have spoken and thought of you 
so constantly, that' I forget how far apart you have 
been in reality from me and mine all these years. 
Polly is married I Married very well, indeed, to 
a teacher of music here, and she has one little 
girl, and is very happy. Janet is at home with us 
still, and grown such a sweet creature. Not pretiy, 
Mabel — at least they say not. / think she has the 
loveliest face in the world. We have not let her 
do anything, because, as perhaps you remember, 
she was always rather delicate from a baby. But 
she is !8nch a comfort to her father! He often 
says that he forgets his blindness, so thoroughly 
does Janet make her eyes his own. Oh, Mabel, I 
have covered ei^t pages, and have not yet said 
half I wanted to say. I must, however, before I 
conclude, explain that during the summer vacation 
T 2 
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here we always go to Elilclare, in the south of 
Ireland^ for a short season. The manager is an 
old acquaintance of ours, and we think it would he 
a very favourahle opportunity for you to make a 
beginning. It's a little out-of-the-way nook — very 
pretty, very pleasant, and the people are so nice 
and kind. We leave Dublin for Kilclare in about 
two months from this date. But come to us as 
soon as you can. There will be much to do, and 
many things to settle. Of course you have no 
wardrobe or anything of that sort ; but — ^see how 
luckily it falls out ! — there are nearly all Polly's 
stage dresses just as she left them. You won't 
mind using them, dear, just at first. Give my 
kind love to my sister-in-law, and Uncle John's 
too. Kiss your dear little brother for me. My 
dear child, I long to see you again. I suppose I 
shall hardly know you. But whatever else is 
changed, there will be our own Mabel's loving 
heart ; that, I f oimd by your letter, is unaltered. 
" Ever your affectionate Aunt, 

"Mary Walton Earnshaw. 

"P.S. The enclosed is to help your journey. 
You won't scruple to take it from Uncle John. 
He says you must consider that he stands in the 
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place of a father to you now. If you will let us 
know when you are coming, Jack shall meet you 
at Kingstown. I wish he could go across and 
bring you all the way, but Tm afraid we can't 
manage that. 

When Mabel first opened the letter, there had 
dropped out of it a five-pound note. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"he is so good, MABEL !" 

"Mamma, mamma," said Mabel, after having 
read the foregoing letter to Mrs. Saxelby on the 
first evening of her return to Hazlehurst, " do jou 
believe there is such another lovable, generous 
creature in all the world as Aunt Mary ?" 

Poor Mrs. Saxelby could not be as enthusiastic 
as her daughter. Every word of the letter made 
plain to her mind that another and a longer sepa- 
ration from her child was impending. And there 
was a passing pang of jealousy in her heart at the 
thought of those years in which she had been 
nothing to Mabel, and Mary Eamshaw had been 
everything. She smiled faintly, and answered, 
" Your aunt is very kind." 
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"Very kind, mamma? She is an angel. See 
how she puts herself in the background. ^ Your 
uncle says this ; your uncle sends you this money.' 
Yes ; but I know that it is all her doing. Dear 
Uncle John is very good, but he would not have 
the power to help me that she has." 

It was evident that nothing less than her mother^s 
authoritative prohibition would prevent Mabel from 
embracing the chance thus held out to her. And 
Mrs. Saxelby knew herself well enough to be 
aware that she would be quite unable to give a 
stem refusal to any prayer of Mabel's. But Mabel 
knew instinctively that what she had next to tell 
would cause her mother a still more bitter disap- 
pointment. Nevertheless, it must be told. 

" Mamma," she said, " let me sit at your feet, 
and lean my head on your knees, as I used to do 
when I was a little girl. There, so." 

Mrs. Saxelby stroked her soft hair in silence. 
The caressing mother's touch suddenly broke up 
the foimtain of tears that had been frozen for 
many days in the girl's breast by her proud un- 
demonstrative self-repression, and she sobbed with 
her face hidden in her mother's lap; and told 
her alL 

" Oh, Mabel !" cried Mrs. Saxelby, almost in a 
waU; "oh, Mabel!" 
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" I knew you would be grieved, mamma dear 
And that makes my grief the greater." 

"He is so good, Mabel. So true, so highly 
principled, so kind-hearted. He has been Uke a 
son to me, and I feel as if he were almost as dear 
to me as a son. You couldn't help loving him 
if you did not purposely steel your heart against 
him." 

" It is over, mamma. He will be sorry for a 
while, but then he will find some one who will 
value and love him as he deserves, and whom 
his family will be glad to welcome and make 
much of." 

They sat talking far into the night, until Mrs. 
Saxelby was startled by the striking of the hour 
from the belfry of the village church, and hurriedly 
bade Mabel go to her bed, and seek the rest she 
was so much in need of. But, before they sepa- 
rated, Mabel had received her mother^s reluctant 
consent to accept her aunt's offer. 

"But yet — ^butyet — ^but yet, my darling," said 
Mrs. Saxelby, holding her daughter to her breast, 
*^ how I wish you could make up your mind to 
think favourably of Clement's suit ! Good Heavens, 
to think of the girls who would give the world for 
such an offer 1 " 

" Mamma, I will tell you something that may 
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help to reconcile you to my refusal. Besides the 
injustice I should do Clement Charlewood were I 
to marry him without really loving him enough, I 
have reason to believe that I should also be in- 
juring his worldly prospects. From some words 
that Penelope once said to me — and Penelope 
speaking on such a subject would weigh her 
words, you and I know — I feel sure that a mar- 
riage between his son and a penniless girl like 
myself, would so anger and disappoint Mr. Charle- 
wood, as to make a serious difference in Clement's 
circumstances. Perhaps Mr. Charlewood might 
even disinherit him." 

" I don't believe it, Mabel ; and, besides, I was 
not thinking of the money only." 

But, nevertheless, as Mabel had said, the sug- 
gestion did help to reconcile Mrs. Saxelby some- 
what to her daughter's decision. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DOOLEY EXECUTES A TEBBIBLE THBEAT. 

Mabel allowed no time to be lost before reply- 
ing to her aunt's letter. She decided to start for 
Ireland at the end of April, which was now only- 
ten days distant, and had calculated that she 
should thus have six weeks with her aunt in 
Dublin, to make preparation for her first attempt 
at Kilclare. When once the letter was written 
and despatched, Mrs. Saxelby appeared to be- 
come more reconciled to the idea of Mabel's 
going. " Though what," she said, with a sudden 
qualm of remembrance, " though what, my dear, 
will Miss Fluke say about it !" 

The mother and daughter were sitting at work, 
engaged in some ingenious contrivance for making 
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"auld claes look amaist as weel's the new;" and 
Dooley, perched on the window-sill with the kitten 
in his lap, was studying a picture alphabet with a 
thoughtful brow. At the mention of Miss Fluke, 
he looked up quickly. " Miss Fook's very naughty," 
said Dooley ; " she made mamma c^y. I s'all 'mack 
MissFookl" 

" Dooley 1" urged his sister, in feigned amaze- 
ment, though she had much ado to keep a grave 
countenance, so irresistibly absurd was the notion 
of Dooley engaged in inflicting condign chastise- 
ment on Miss Fluke. "Dooley, what shocking 
things are you saying? Come here to me, sir. 
Why, I declare I don't know you. Is this my 
own good little brother, this angry, frowning 
boy?" 

The child's face was crimson, and he had 
clenched his small fist in his wrath. 

^ I s'all 'mack Miss Fook if she makes mamma 
c'y," he repeated, with great determination. 

"Don't say any more just now, Mabel," whis- 
pered Mrs. Saxelby. " Go back to the window, 
Julian, and learn your lesson. I shall expect you 
to know F and G when I call you. The fact is," 
she continued, when the child had obeyed her and 
was deep in his book again, " the fact is, I want 
him to forget all about the scene. I never saw 
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him so excited as he was after Miss Fluke went 
away the other day.** 

^^I think I should have been inclined to be 
excited too," said Mabel, with flashing eyes. " Do 
you really mean to say that that woman made you 
shed tears, mamma?" 

" Hush 1 Yes. You know my nerves are not 
strong; and I was worried and lonely; and she 
took me by surprise ; and she was so loud, and so 
vehement I Oh, Mabel, it was terrible, I assure 
you. You don't know how dreadful she can be. 
It 18 quite impossible to cope with her." 

" I should not think of trying," replied Mabel, 
with a disdainful lip ; "I should simply withdraw 
my attention, and let her rave unnoticed." 

" Good gracious, Mabel ! Withdraw your atten- 
tion ? Short of putting cotton wool in your ears, 
there is no possibility of withdrawing your atten- 
tion from Miss Fluke when once she begins in 
earnest. Besides, I don't like to be openly rude to 
her, for I can't help feeling that she means it all 
for my good." 

" It's a very amiable feeling, mamma. But I 
take tlie liberty of doubting whether Miss Fluke is 
a better judge of what is good for you than you 
are yourself." 

"I say, missus 1" exclaimed Betty, opening the 
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parlour door and putting her head inside the room 
mysteriously, " here be Miss Fluke a-comin' ! I 
were a-carryin' some pig-wash out to the sty, when 
I seed her three fields off, a-comin' along the path. 
She do stump along at a rate. I thought mayhap 
you'd like to have wamin'," added Betty, inge- 
nuously. " I alius do lock my workbox up from 
her now. She bates all for curosity, does Miss 
Fluke." 

" Oh dear, oh dear," said Mrs. Saxelby, abso- 
lutely turning pale, " what shall we do?" 

" Dear mamma, don't distress yourself. If you 
dread seeing her so much, go to your own room, 
and let me speak with her. I will say you are not 
equal to seeing her to-day ; and that will be true 
enough." 

Mrs. Saxelby could not repress a sigh of relief 
at this proposition. 

"But," she said, hesitating, "it seems so cow- 
ardly to leave you to face her alone." 

Mabel laughed with almost childish enjoyment. 
" Oh, don't mind me, mamma," she said, with the 
irrepressible high spirits of youth dancing in her 
eyes. " I am not a bit afraid." 

"Ain't you indeed, my dear?" said Mrs. 
Saxelby, regarding her daughter with a kind of 
wistful admiration. "Ain't you indeed?" And 
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then she stole quietly up-stairs, and Mabd heard 
the door of her bedroom softly shut, and the boh 
dran-n. 

Betty's irreverent phrase eiq)ressed Miss Fluke's 
method of locomotion veiy graphically. She did 
^^ stump along at a rate.'' And many seconds had 
not elapsed after Mrs. Saxelb/s retirement to her 
own room, when Miss Fluke's martial tread was 
heard resounding on the flagged stone passage, 
and that lady, eschewing any preliminary cere- 
mony of knocking at the door, burst into the Iitde 
parlour with all her own peculiar vigour. 

For a minute or so she stood stock still, and 
stared around her. Mabel was stitching away 
placidly, and Dooley remained curled up in the 
window-sill, half hidden behind his broad picture- 
booL 

" IIow d'ye do, Miss Fluke?" said Mabel, look- 
ing up. " Pray sit down." 

" Why, goodness me, Mabel," cried Miss Fluke, 
with a gasp occasioned partly by surprise and 
partly by the breathlessness consequent upon the 
rapid pace she had come at, "is that you?" 

" Yes," said Mabel, rising to bring forward a 
chair for Miss Fluke, and then resuming her own. 
" YvHy it is I. Won't you sit down?" 

Among Miss Fluke's many admirable qualities. 
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that of a quick and accurate perceptive faculty 
could not be counted. She did not comprehend 
the situation with the rapid intuition which would 
have enabled some women to see their way at a 
glance, but continued to stare about her with an 
air of bewilderment. "Where's your mother?" 
she said at last, abruptly. 

^ Mamma is in her own room." 

**In her own room? But she must have been 
here this minute, for there's her work with the 
needle half stuck in it" Miss fluke held up a 
Icmg strip jof muslin triumphantly, and looked at 
Mabel as though she had just detected her in some 
attempt to deceive. Miss Fluke was veiy prone to 
suppose that people uttered deliberate untruths, 
and to rejoice openly in ther fancied detection. 

"She was here, certainly," rejoined Mabel; 
" but Betty saw you coming, and gave us warning, 
and then mamma went away to her room." 

Miss Fluke stared at Mabel for a second or two, 
with eyes so wide Qpen that it seemed as if she 
would never be able to shut them again. 

" I said I would tell you," proceeded Mabel^ in 
the same unmoved voice, ^that mamma did not 
feel strong enough to see you to-day. She would 
be sorry, I know, if you thought her imkind or 
jdiscourteous." 



^ 
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^I never heard of such a thing!" said Miss 
Fluke, emphaticallj. ^ Never ! I have oonie herey 
at (freat inconvenience (leaving Louisa to take the 
afternoon practice for next Sabbath's hymns), ex- 
pressly to see your mother, and now your mother 
shuts herself up in her own room« I don't under- 
stand what your mother means by it !" 

" I'm very sorry, Miss Fluke, but mamma can- 
not sec you to-day. If you will entrust me with 
any message, I will deliver it." 

After a pause of consideration, during which 
the silence was only broken by the occasional dick 
of Mabel's thimble as she busily plied her work, 
Miss Fluke untied her bonnet-strings and dropped 
into the chair with a violent concussion. 

" Wellf^ she said, " since I am here, I will en- 
deavour to improve the occasion." 

" Suppose you begin by having something to 
eat after your walk. Miss Fluke," said Mabel, de- 
mtiroly. 

'*N()t for the world, Mabel," returned Miss 
Fliik<^, witli great solemnity. "I am thinking of 
mutters wliich concern the soul, and not the body. 
A n<l iK^sidos :" with still more impressive emphasis • 
** I ain't at all hungry." 

Mabnl could not for the life of her resist a smile. 
** That is an oxcollent reason for not eating," she 
obiorvud. 
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" Mabel,'* said Miss Fluke, suddenly; " do you 
know what has become of the child Cordelia?" 

"Become of her?" 

" Yes ; she and her father and her brother have 
left New Bridgenstreet, and gone away, nobody 
knows where." 

"Is that all? You startled me. I feared that 
some harm had befallen poor Oorda. No; in- 
deed I do not know where they are. How shotUd 
I know?" 

" Because you have been in communication with 
them; because Mrs. Hutchins knows that you 
wrote to the man Trescott, and that he answered 
your letter," rejoined Miss Fluke, with her detec- 
tive air. " What do you say to that, Mabel ?" 

" I say nothing to that, Miss Fluke." 

"You say nothing?" 

« Nothing." 

This reply was so totally unexpected, that Miss 
Fluke could do nothing but stare at Mabel, open- 
mouthed. Again there was a long silent pause. 
But though Miss Fluke might be astonished, it 
was not in the power of any mortal to quell her 
energy. So, baffled on one point, she returned to 
the attack on another. 

" And is it really true," she said, shaking her 
head violently, "is it really true, this dreadful, 
VOL. I. u 
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shocking^ awfid news that I hear about joUy 
Mabel!'' 

The tone of her voice was so loud and menacing^ 
that Dooley left his place at the window, and crept 
up close to Mabel, as if in expectation of a per- 
sonal attack on the part of Miss Flnke, from which 
he intended to protect his sister. 

^ I heard something of this from Mrs. Hntchins, 
but I could not bring myself to believe it. I posi- 
tively could not, so I came to Hazlehurst the other 
day to wring the truth from Mrs. Saxelby. What 
she is about, or how she can reconcile it to her 
conscience to allow such a thing / don't know." 

" Mamma's dood, an' 'oo're naughty," said Dooley. 
" 'Oo made mamma c'y." 

" She may well hide herself from me," pursued 
Miss Fhike, heedless of the interruption, and now 
in the full tide of her angry eloquence. "She 
may well be ashamed to look an old friend in the 
f iiee : — ^not to mention the daughter of a minister 
of the Grospel." 

The colour was mounting to Doole/s forehead, 
and he kept his eyes fixed unwinkingly on Miss 
Fluke's face. 

'* Don t tell Me of a mother's love," continued 
Aliss Fluke, joining her hands together on her 
lu\3i\st, imd then separating them widely, with the 
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palms turned outward, which gesture she repeated 
at every clause of her discourse. ^* Don't tell Me 
of fond indulgence. Don't tell Me of self-sacri- 
fice. Where is the sense of duty in a parent who 
allows her child to be lost before her eyes, and 
does not stir a finger to save her? I call your 
mother not weak, but wicked. Inexcusably wicJced^ 
Mabel Eamshaw." 

The words had no sooner passed her lips than 
Dooley, who had planted himself in front of the 
chair on which she was seated, raised his tiny 
hand, and struck a blow upon Miss Fluke's cheek, 
with such right good will, that the mark of four 
small fingers and a thumb were visibly impressed 
on it, in crimson lines ; immediately afterwards he 
raised a prolonged bellow, and, bursting into floods 
of tears, hid his face in his sister^s lap, and kicked 
convulsively. 

The proceeding was so sudden and so unfore- 
seen, that for an instant both Mabel and Miss 
Fluke were paralysed with astonishment. As soon,, 
however, as Mabel recovered her presence of mind, 
she called Betty, and consigned the sobbing child 
to her care. " Oh, Dooley, Dooley, I am so sorry 
and so shocked." 

As to Miss Fluke, she arose and stood erect, re- 
ceiving all Mabel's apologies with rigid inflexibility. 
U2 
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"You know how distressed I am that this 
should have happened/' said Mabel, eamestlj, 
*^ and I hope you will f or^ve poor Dooley ; he is 
but a baby." 

" Of course I forgive him/' said Miss Fluke, 
in her hardest tones. " I forgive everybody. It is 
my duty so to do. But it is very sad and terrible 
to see the old Adam so violent and ungovern- 
able in so young a child. If he was My little 
boy, he should have a sound whipping, and be 
kept on bread and water until he had learnt Dr. 
Watts's beautiful hymn by heart — ^that one that 
says: 

But, children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise. 

However, I have no more to say on the subject. 
I merely desire to know from your own lips, Mabel, 
if the awful news that I hear about you is true." 

" Miss Fluke," said Mabel, regarding her visitor 
steadily, " I might fence with you, and ask what 
news you allude to ; or I might decline to answer 
a question so couched; or I might inquire by 
what right you put the question at all. But I 
prefer to answer you clearly, and with what good 
humour I can command. I am going on the 
stage, or at least I am going to make an attempt 
to do so. I shall be under the care of a relative 
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whom I dearly love and thoroughly respect, and 
who is herself an actress. Mamma has given her 
consent to my plan. I am thoroughly resolved to 
try it, and nothing you can possibly say can shake 
my resolution for an instant. Will you shake 
hands with me. Miss Fluke, and say no more on 
this subject t I am willing to believe you have 
acted from a sense of duty. Will you not judge 
as charitably of me ? " 

Mabel held out her hand with a frank winning 
gesture; but Miss Fluke drew herself up to her 
full height, and folding her arms tightly, answered : 

"No, Mabel, certainly not. I couldn't think of 
such a thing on any account whatsoever. I shall 
make a point of praying for you specially every 
Sunday, and I trust your heart may be turned, 
and you may be brought to see the error of your 
ways; but;" here Miss Fluke became so very 
upright that it seemed as if she must positively 
be standing on tiptoe ; " but / can make no com- 
promise with sin I " Thus concluding. Miss Fluke 
drew her shawl round her with great energy, and 
marched majestically out of the room and from 
the house. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

" MY NATIVE LAND, GOOD NIGHT." 

Under a dark blue sky, studded with myriads 
of twinkling stars, and through an atmosphere so 
still that the smoke from the tall black funnel 
curled in a long roll, and melted faintly into air 
in the far distance behind her, a steamer was 
cutting her way through the waters of St. George's 
Channel towards the Irish shore. The long track 
of foam from her paddles glistened white upon 
the dark sea, and, save for the strong vibrating pulse 
of the machinery, there was scarcely any motion 
in the ship, except, now and then a long gentle 
rolling swell, as if old Ocean were lazily turning 
in his sleep. Most of the passengers had gone 
below. Two or three men, wrapped in rough 
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coats, tramped with measured steps up and down 
the deck, stopping always at precisely the same 
spot in their walk, and executing a resounding 
stamp before they turned to pace back again. 

The deep night sky watched golden-eyed above, 
the deep waters slept placidly below, and in all 
the air was a calm silence and the salt savour of 
the sea. 

To one leaving home alone, and for the first 
time, the sense of change and strangeness is 
necessarily much greater when the journey is 
made by sea than by land. In the latter case, 
the parting from familiar objects is more gradual ; 
and the constantly varying scenes that meet the 
eye melt imperceptibly into one another, without 
any strong line of demarcation between the old 
and well-known and the new and strange. But 
to the unaccustomed traveller on ship-board, the 
change is complete. Such a traveller is cut off 
from all familiar sights and sounds, without any 
gradual process of preparation, and is almost as 
strange and lone as though embarked upon some 
unknown planet for a sail through space. 

Thus at least felt one inexperienced voyager 
on the Irish mail steam-packet bound from Liver- 
pool to Kingstown. Mabel Eamshaw sat apart 
on deck, gazing with her outward eyes at the blue 
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moonless heavens, but seeing with the vision of 
the spirit a busy panorama unrolling itself before 
her. All her thoughts were retrospective. The 
young, strong in their youth, and in the confidence 
of natures unacquainted with harshness or repres- 
sion, look boldly forth upon the future from the 
warm shelter of home. But once launched into 
the wide pitiless world, how the heart remembers 
the sweetness of the love left behind! As we 
may fancy that some fledgling bird, when first it 
tries its trembling pinion, may faint and yearn for 
the soft safety of the mother^s nest. 

Mabel leant back against the ship's bulwarks, 
and looked at her past life. First among its 
memories, came the shadowy image of her dead 
father, kept alive in her heart chiefly by the fond 
faithful praises of Aunt Mary, who was unwearied 
in her gratitude to and love for "John's brother." 
Then, while she was yet too young to feel the 
separation very keenly, came the parting from her 
mother, and her sojourn in her uncle's home. She 
remembered cousin Polly, a tall merry good- 
humoured girl of nearly fifteen years ; she remem- 
bered Jack, terrible in the matter of torn jackets, 
and costing unheard-of sums in boots, but gene- 
rous, warm-hearted, and able to draw the most 
wonderful beautiful pictures — so they seemed to 
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Mabel's admiring eyes — ^with the most unpromis- 
ing materials. Then, there was Uncle John, 
always an object of the tenderest care to all the 
family, erect and portly, with a placid gentle 
smile upon his sightless face, and usually to be 
found, at home or abroad, with Janet's tiny hand 
fast clasped in his, and Janet's earnest childish 
voice translating into words for her father^s ear all 
that came under the inspection of her grave obser- 
vant eyes. Lastly came Aunt Mary, the sun that 
warmed and lighted this domestic system. Cheer- 
ful, active, hopeful, unselfish: the soul of simple 
kindliness: Aunt Mary, whose genial, honest 
nature no poverty could embitter, and who, as 
Mabel well remembered, would in the midst of 
her own struggles not only freely utter the 
charitable word that consoles, but hold out the 
charitable hand that helps, to many a comrade in 



All that old time came back to Mabel as she sat 
on the vessel's deck beneath the stars ; the lessons 
read aloud to Uncle John, and elucidated by his 
comments ; the rambles under Jack's guidance, in 
broad country meadows; the queer humble lodg- 
ings in provincial towns ; the shabby clothes, and 
threadbare little gloves, and sunburnt bonnets, and 
the light-hearted disregard of all such short- 
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comings; the Sunday afternoon excursions, in 
which Aunt Mary often (but not always) had 
leisure to join, wh^i, after church-time, the whole 
family would sally forth, carrying cold meat and 
bread in a basket, and would pic-nic in some quiet 
nook miles out in the country, returning, dusty, 
tired, and happy, through the glimmering simimer 
twilight; the occasional visit to the boxes of the 
theatre, and the breathless interest and delight 
awakened by some thrilling melodrama : an interest 
in no degree rendered less keen by personal ac- 
quaintance with all the performers, or by a certain 
knowledge that Mr. Montmorency, who enacted 
the villain, was not dead when the captain of the 
guard fired, and when he fell with a crash upon 
the stage, uttering a yell of rage and anguish, but 
would get up presently and go comfortably home 
and eat a hot supper. 

How it all came back to Mabel, the pathos and 
the fun, the poverty and the contentment, the 
smiles and the tears, as she sat there on the vessel's 
deck beneath the stars ! 

Then followed the news of her mother's mar- 
riage, and the parting from her relatives, and the 
five years of school-life passed chiefly in an old- 
fashioned roomy house in a country village, 
where the schoolmistress, a pleasant stately gentle- 
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woman as unlike Mrs. Hatchett as possible, had 
been so kind and motherly, and where she had 
first met Augusta Oharlewood, Augusta Oharle- 
wood I At the recollection of that name, and all 
the associations it conjured up, Mabel felt the 
blood tingle in her cheek, and the hot tears well 
up into her eyes. " He is very good and generous," 
she murmured. " Very noblenminded and unself- 
ish! I hope he may not quite forget me. I 
should be sorry to be quite forgotten by him. 
And I hope— oh ! I do hope, vrith all my heart — 
that he may find some girl to love him very dearly, 
and to make him a good wife ! " 

Then the slides of that most magical of magic 
lanterns, called Memory, became peopled with a 
throng of oddly assorted figures, that passed vividly 
before her. Miss Fluke and her father and sisters 
marched past busily ; little Corda's pale face looked 
up out of her bed, at Mr. Saxelby, upright and 
dapper, picking his way over the wet stones to 
church; the draggled gown of Mrs. Hutchins 
appeared side by side with Mrs. Oharlewood's 
costly velvets ; Penelope and young Trescott, the 
mild old clergyman at Hazlehurst, Mrs. Hatchett 
and the ugly Swiss governess, were all flitting 
backwards and forwards pell-mell. And amidst 
them all, there was ever her mother^s graceful deli- 
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cate form, and the bright golden curls that she 
had loved to fondle on Doole/s innocent brow. 

But surely her memory held no such figure as 
this that stood before her : a bluff red-faced man 
wrapped in a pea-coat, and holding between his 
lips a great cigar, that glowed through the dark- 
ness like a railway signal 1 

It was the captain of the vessel, to whose care 
she had been specially consigned on leaving Liver- 
pool by some friends of the late Mr. Saxelby, who 
had met her there and put her on board. 

"I thought I would prefer to stay on deck, 
Captain Duff. It is so much pleasanter here than 
in the close cabin." 

" Ay," was the answer in the broadest Scotch : 
" it's like a good many other pleasant things, not 
altogether prudent. Why, were ye thinking of 
passing the neecht up here? Hoot, my dear 
young leddy, joost take my advice, and go away 
down to bed. Ye're half way to the Land of Nod 
the noo' ; and Pll undertake that ye'U not be five 
minutes in the warm cabin before ye'll be sleeping 
joost as peacefully as possible." 

"I won't be obstinate, captain," said Mabel, 
rising with a smile. Indeed, the captain spoke 
with a mingling of fatherly kindness and authority, 
which it was not easy to resist. 
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*^ Good night, and good rest to ye. Ye'll awake 
in the Emerald Isle. I expect we'll be in about 
saven to-morrow morning." 

A loud grating and clanking of chains, the 
heavy tread of feet, and a confused noise of many 
voices, roused Mabel from a dreamless sleep, and 
she hastened to dress and go on deck. They were 
in Kingstown harbour, lying close alongside the 
quay, and the sun was shining brightly on the 
dancing waters. Many times afterwards Mabd 
looked at and admired the beauties of that beau- 
tiful Bay of Dublin, but now she scarcely saw or 
observed them, so anxiously were her eyes em- 
ployed in scanning the faces on the quay above 
the vessel. Porters and carmen were shouting 
and gesticulating with wonderful vehemence, all 
talking together, and at the full pitch of their 
lungs; leaning over the iron railing were two or 
three gentlemen, but Mabel could not fancy any 
of those to be her cousin. She was beginning to 
fear that he had not yet arrived to meet her, when 
she heard Captain Duff's voice behind her, saying : 
"Here she is; this is the young leddy;" and, 
turning round, encountered the inquiring gaze of 
two round merry blue eyes belonging to a young 
man dressed in a loose coat and slouched hat, and 
with the ends of his neckerchief fluttering in the 
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the interpretation most English people would put 
upon it. 

Mabel was hurried by her cousin into a railway 
carriage, and soon rattled into a dingy station. 
Then she confusedly descended several stone steps 
to the street, was placed on one side of an outside 
car, balanced by Jack on the other side, and her 
trunks in the middle; and after a short rapid 
drive, was deposited at the door of a small neat 
house in a wide straggling half-built square, and 
found herself in a cheerful room with breakfast 
spread, a bright tea-kettle singing on the hob, and, 
amidst a chorus of "Here she is!" "Here's 
Mabel," "Darling child," "Welcome, welcome!" 
was clasped in the arms of Aunt Mary. 
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